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HIGH-CLASS CHEVIOT WETHERS, ENGLISH PRIZE WINNERS 


These sheep were awarded first prize in wether class at the late Smithfield (Eng) stock show. They were a little 
() more than 19 months old and averaged’ 223% lbs. Finer specimens of the long wool sheep are seldom seen. In our 
(") own markets, including such points as Buffalo, Pittsburg and Chicago, it is seldom that daily arrivals of fat mutton 
\ wethers contain any weighing more than 12C pounds; as a rule a 100-lb animal is considered fairly good weight. But 
ih fortunately our flockmasters are now-a-days devoting more attention to breeding for both wool and mutton. 
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Seven Months’ Rainfall. 





The unequal distribution of rainfall 
throughout the important crop territory 
the opening months of the past season has 
been a feature of late summer and early 
autumn. There is still time for a generous 
soaking of the ground in the temperate 
zone before frost takes possession. But 
unless rainfall increases materially many 
important localities will enter the winter 
with the ground relatively dry. Autumn 
pasturage is in genérally good condition 
and plowing and seeding have progressed 
favorably in most sections. 

Our table, made up from f 
1ished by the weather bureau of the U 
dept of agri, graphically shows actual con- 
ditions up to late September, practically 
the close of the crop growing season. A 
study will indicate that important portions 
of the middle and central west have re- 
ceived far less than the normal amount of 
rainfall the past season, while further east 
the distribution of moisture was uneven, 


figures fur 


S 


but fairly full. Away from the coast there 
are some shortages in the middle south, 
and the disastrous drouth of central and 
southern California is clearly emphasized. 
The last column of figures discloses these 
facts, the percentage applying to what is 
reckoned a normal rainfall during the 
period named covering a series of years. 


The second column shows in inches the (—) 
deficiency or (+) excess compared with a 
normal and the third the actual rainfall 
expressed. 


SEVEN MONTHS’ RAINFALL EXPRESSED IN INCHES 





——March 1 to Sept 26— 

% of 

Nor- Depar- Act- nor- 

mal ture ual mal 

New England and Middle States. 

Portland, <> —2.2 21.2 91 
Northfield, 5 —4.2 17.3 81 
Boston, Mi: Bang 24.5 +2.0 26.5 109 
Block Island, RI, 22.9 +-10.5 33.4 146 
New Haven, Ct, 27.6 +1.0 28.6 104 
Albany, N Y, 23.0 —0.3 22.7 99 
New York, N Y, 25.9 —3.8 22.1 85 


Philadelphia, Pa, 24.0 +2.9 26.9 112 

New Brunswick, N. +1.1 28.9 104 

Baitimore, Md, 27.5 —7.5 20.0 73 
The South. 





Norfolk, Va, 33 2 +6.6 39.8 120 
Raleigh, N C, 37.7 —4.2 33.5 89 
Charleston, 8 C, 38.2 —2.8 35.4 93 
Savannah, Ga, 35.8 +10.2 46.0 128 
Jacksonville, Fla, 36.2 —7.3 28.9 80 
Mobile, Ala, 40.5 —2.6 37.9 94 
Vicksburg, Miss, 32.7 —3.0 29.7 91 
New Orleans, La, 38.6 —10.1 28.5 7 
Little Rock, Ark, 31.0 —0.6 30.4 98 
Galveston, Tex, 28.6 —4,3 24.3 R5 
Memphis, Tenn, 30.4 —6.2 24.2 80 
Nashville, Tenn, 29.2 +0.9 30.1 103 
Louisville, Ky 26.3 +5.6 31.9 121 
Middle and Central West. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 109 
Columbus, O, 123 
Rochester, N Y, 91 
Buffalo, N Y, 66 
Cleveland, O, 76 
Detroit, Mich, 92 
Milwaukee, Wis, 91 
Chicago, Ul, 95 
St Paul, Minn, 76 
Des Moines, Ia, &3 
Springfield, Ill, 152 
St Louis, Mo, 32 
Kansas City, Mo, 141 
Omaha, Neb, 89 
Huron, S Dak, ‘ 81 
Bismarck, N Dak, 148 —5.3 9.5 64 
Rocky Mountains and Pacifie Slope. 
Miles City, Mont, 10.0 ay 8.4 R4 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 8.8 +1.3 10.1 115 
Cheyenne, Wyo, 10.0 +0.2 10.2 102 
Denver, Col, 11.1 —1.9 9.2 83 
Seattle, Wash, 13.7 —5.7 8.0 59 
Portland, Ore, ~* 15.6 —4.6 11.0 oe 
Sacramento, Cal, 6.6 —4.5 2.1 34 
San Francisco, Cal, 6.3 —3.1 3.2 51 
San Diego, Cal, 2.9 —1.1 1.8 62 





Farm Gates That Will Not Sag. 


CHARLES E. BENTON. 





The tendency to sag may be overcome in 
a great measure if the weight of the gate 
is made to rest evenly-upon both posts. The 
accompanying illustration shows a gate of 
this character. It has two latches, one 
near the top and one near the bottom, 
which gives it greater firmness and secur- 
ity against all kinds of farm stock. Its one 
important feature is that the latches are 
immovable. The catches, which are of 
hard 


wood and are firmly spiked to the 
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post, are not deep; that is, the notch which 
receives the latch is not over an inch deep. 
When the gate is closed the spring of the 


gate, with the slight play in the hinges, 
permits the end to rise sufficiently for the 
latches to drop into their place. In this 
way the weight of the gate is supported 


egually on both posts and there is no ten- 





dency to drag one over toward the other. 
To open it the end must be lifted a little, 
which will release both catches, and it will 


then swing on the hinges. 
The gate itself may be made in the barn, 


furnish good employment for a 
rainy day. I use undressed pine or spruce 
for the purpose, making the bottom board 
1+ inches wide and the others 5 inches. The 
end battens should be double; that is there 
should be one on each side, holding the hor- 
rizontal boards between them. The middle 
battens and the brace may be single, the 
latter being notched into the ends as 
shown. Small bolts may be purchased very 
cheaply now if bought by the package, and 
it is better to use them freely than to trust 
to nailing the gate together. I use for the 
purpose %4 inch carriage bolts, placing a 
washer under each nut and drawing the 
nuts down snugly. It keeps a gate in good 
condition much longer than nails will. The 
latches must be of oak or other strong 
wood, for they support half the weight, and 
if it chances to blow to, they get the bang- 
ing. The gate itself is 4 ft wide and 11 feet 
long, which is a convenient proportion for 
ordinary purposes. For posts I use chest- 
nut, cut in the winter, peeled in the spring 
and thoroughly seasoned in the sun before 
being set. I ought perhaps to add that 
with all this precaution against sagging, it 
is still best to set the posts very deep and 


and will 


tamp the earth about them as solidly as 
possible. A gate post cannot be tao well 
et. 





Adhere to Some Branch of Farming. 


J. D. SMITH, NEW YORK., 





Perhaps no farm crop is as subject to 
fluctuation in price as potatoes. One year 
the yield is immense and prices rule so low 


that thousands of bushels are dumped over 


some bank. The following spring will wit- 
ness a much decreased acreage planted 
and prices are high. I know farmers who 
are continually shifting about in this man- 
ner, not unfrequently buying seed at high 
prices expecting big returns in the fall. 


This same class of farmers are continually 
changing from sheep to cows, and again 
from cows to sheep. At the time I began 
on the old homestead I found it necessary 
to give a mortgage to secure money from 
an uncle to pay off other heirs. I shall 
never forget the friendly advice he gave 
me when he handed me the money. Said 
he: “I want to impress upon you this one 
thing: Mark out your course and do not 
deviate from it. If your plan is to raise 
pigs in connection with dairying, raise pigs 
every year. Because calves may be high 
one season, do not change, but stick to 
pigs.”” This advice has been lived up to. 
I have practically followed the same rule 
in regard to farm crops, especially potato 
growing. Only a few years ago potatoes 
were almost valueless in the spring, but I 
put in the usual amount, which has been 
from 2% to 3 acres. This particular spring 
of which I write I put in about 2% acres. 
Owing to a succession of heavy rains, 
planting was delayed until June, but in the 
meantime after each rain as soon as pos- 
sible the ground was thoroughly cultivated, 
the potatoes were up before I fairly knew 
it and grew so rapidly and rank that I had 
no use for paris green the entire season. 

















Detnee the next planting time I sold from 
that 2% acres $177 worth besides all I need. 
ed to supply a large family and for geed, 

The next spring I planted 3 acres and 
the weather kept good until I had eulti- 
vated them thoroughly. I use a shovel 
plow for hilling, as hilling is bette: lan 
level culture on our soil, I had just 
to hill up some 8 or 10 rows when there 
came on a very long, heavy rain. his 
was followed by others, so that not _o 
other stroke of work was done. I 
took visitors to, the potato patch bs 
I was ashamed to have it seen, but I] ld 
nearly $150 worth besides seed and 
used in the family. 

—— 

A Wagon Washing Device—On many 
farms is is possible to wash the carriages 
and farm wagons by backing them into q 
stream or shallow river. The convenie: Sg 
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of the location are usually offset by the in- 
conveniences,—mud, and the wetting of 
clothes. The cut shows a plank walk, set 
on posts on the edge of the stream, into 
which the wagon can be backed, when it 
-an be washed with great comfort. A slat 
platform, sunk into the walk, will keep 
the wheels from the mud of the bottom. 





Save the Liquid Manure—It is 
usually wasted on many farms, but is 
the most valuable part because it con- 


tains about all the nitrogen voided by the 
animal. Another important reason for 
ing the liquid with the solid excrement is 
that it helps to rot the solid part so as to 
enable crops to take up its plant food. Sew- 
erin has shown that the bacteria in horse 
urine are a great help in decomposing the 
solid part of the manure pile and bedding 


from horse stables. 
Self-oiling, m 


Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 


Ato be the most 
powerful and 
durable made. 


We have evervy- 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 


Save 








Towers, 
panne and 
Pumps, 
al. Grinders, 


y Jiers, efc. 
DOWE R AND MILLS 
UMP ING valuable points, free. 


Appleton Mfg. Co. 
St. BATAVIA, ILL. 













We are the largest 
fetes deve. Steel 


iT ruck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 
Send for Catalogue 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, WW. 


7 OP BUGGY FOR $22.75 


Also ‘or $39.90. 
Road Wagons, $16. 50; Phxtons, $37. 505 
Surreys, $42.70. You don’t pay for 
them until after received. Every- 
thing in Buggies, Carrieges, Harsess 

and Saddies in our Free Vehicle Catalogue. Send forit. 
SEARS ROEBUOCK 6 & oo.e=) CHICACO, ILL 

(Sears, Rochuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Bditor.) 


When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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e FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 62 


combination Farming. 





By this we mean the union of general 
farming with dairying and market garden- 
ing. When well located for the purpose, 
cembination farming is comparatively prof- 
itable with good management, but with the 
best of all other circumstances, poor man- 
agement would make a failure of it. One 
ofthe most successful instances of this kind 
or agriculture is afforded in the Nine-Acre 
corner district of Concord, Mass. The 
soil here runs from light upland to quite 
heavy meadows, including hillside, rolling 
and level stretches, adapted to a great vari- 
ety of crops, affording nice sites for green- 
houses and buildings, and is less than 
20 miles from the Boston market, so that 


all produce can be run in by wagon 
every night or less frequently. The 
farmers here take pride in the business, 


their farms are typical of good husbandry, 
the homes indicative of good housekeeping, 
but while there is much good-natured com- 
petition between them to get the earliest 
and nicest crops and best prices, the peo- 
ple have time and ability to enjoy the 
pleasures of society, education and art. Al- 


For Week Ending October 8, 1898 


glass is the cucumber. The seed is sown 
Dec 15 and every two weeks up to Jan 15 
or 20. Only one kind is grown, the White 
Spine, improved by selection. The vines 
are 15 inches apart and 4 ft between rows, 
are carried straight up 6 ft and then run on 
horizontal wires 8 or 10 inches apart. Bees 
are kept to fertilize the blossoms. The soil 
is two feet deep and heavily manured with 
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END VIEW OF GREENHOUSE. 
fermented manure. In 10 weeks from plant- 
ing, the first crop should be ready to pick. 
The ‘‘cukes’”’ picked are five to six inches 
long, about 96 being packed in a bushel box. 
Early in March the Boston market pays 
8@10c apiece for such ‘“‘cukes,’”’ dropping to 
6@7c in April, 3@4c in June and to 2cinJuly. 
In former years, when few were in the bus- 
iness, as high as 25c apiece was received 


No. 15 


Variety of Feed for Hogs. 


J. B. MARTIN, ILLINOIS, 


I know very well that pigs cannot be en- 
tirely fed on corn with profit until they are 
finished, unless they have grass. The past 
winter I did not remember it until I had 
relearned it at some expense. Jan 15, I 
weighed a bunch of July and September 
shoats that had been full-fed on corn from 
the time they began to eat. The first week 
I fed 7 bu of oats and 29 bu corn, which pro- 
duced 7% lbs of pork for each bushel fed. 
The second week 2 bu oats and 18 bu corn 
produced 8 4-17 lbs for each bushel fed. The 
third week 8 28-29 lbs, the fourth and fifth 
weeks 6% lbs. No oats were fed the fourth 
and fifth weeks. 

I sold part of the hogs and turned others 
out on a pasture range, as they were not 
doing well. They had all the corn they 
would eat, but always seemed to want 
something they could not get. Their stom- 
achs were worn out and were in a fine 
shape for disease. I weighed 18 of the thrif- 
tiest, principally barrows. The first week 
they ate 2 bu oats and 9% bu corn, several 
buckets full of salt and ashes and two or 
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PART OF THE GREENHOUSE PLANT ON THE ANSON WHEELER FARM 


At Concord, Mass, shown in the accompanying engraving. The cost of building and equipping a greenhouse 36x145 ft, in the 


style shown by the cut (above) of cross section, is about $2000, if kyanized lumber is used and hot water put in. 


Mr Wheeler 


pithily add:‘‘Such a house cannotbebuiltfor that money if experienced mechanics working nine hours a day are employed at high 
wages.” He is one of the kind who is able to do much of the building and other mechanical work about the farm. 


together, this constitutes one of the most 
attractive agricultural neighborhoods in 
New England, and is an object lesson of 
interest throughout the middle and south- 
ern states, as well as in the west or on the 
coast. All through those sections are grow- 
ing cities near which some sort of com- 
bination farming may be practised to ad- 
vantage. 

The farms make up in good _ culture 
what they lack in size. Anson Wheeler’s 
place, for instance, has only 10U acres under 
the plow and as much more in woodland. 
His four greenhouses make a total length 
of 560 ft, two being 23 ft wide and two 36 
ft wide. The latter are relatively cheaper 
to build and maintain, afford proportion- 
ately more space, are more economical to 
heat and have less glass surface exposure 
for the ground covered. All the green- 
houses face south, being on a warm sidehill. 
They have overhead and underneath heat 
from 22 two-inch hot water pipes from a 
Furman boiler. 

One of the most profitable crops under 





for the earliest cucumbers. The four green- 
houses turn off 800 bu of cucumbers under 
favorable conditions by July 15, one green- 
house 145x36 ft making 25,000 cucumbers, so 
that even at the lower range of prices the 
business pays those who know how to 
attend to it. 

The greenhouses are idle during August, 
but about Sept 1, one is set with tomato 
plants, another with Hittinger’s Belmont 
lettuce about Oct 1. Scarlet Globe radish 
is planted about Oct 1, to be off about the 
middle of December, when asparagus roots 
(two or three years old) are planted about 
as thick as they will stand. Asparagus is 
also set in the bench at the north side, 
while underneath the space is filled, about 
Dec 15, with snugly set rhubarb roots of the 
Linnaeus variety. It will be ready to pull 
in a month, and again in February, when 
fresh roots are reset. These two crops are 
got in a winter, this little space 5 ft wide 
and 145 ft long producing about a ton of 
stalks that, put up in 3 to 5 lb bunches, sell 
at 15c down to 5c per Ib. 





three bushels of partly decayed apples. I 
had noticed them chase the hens for their 
droppings. Taking the hint I wheeled out 
from the henhouse several bushels which 
they ate ravenously. This produced 16 8-11 
lbs of pork for each bushel of grain fed. 

This gain was so large I thought I might 
have weighed the hogs at an unfair time. 
The next week I made the circumstances of 
weighing like the previous week. The 
shoats showed a gain of 12% lbs for each 
bushel of grain fed. Quite a quantity of 
ashes, apples and droppings were 
given. After the hogs had eaten a part of 
these they would return at once to corn. 
There are certain elements in these feeds 
that aid digestion. The hogs I turned on pas- 
ture range and gave a limited amount of 
corn have made a great improvement. 





Increase in Use of Fertilizers—Within 
50 years the commercial fertilizer industry 
in the U §S has grown from nothing until 
at present 35 to 40 million dollars’ worth are 
used annually. 
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OUR SPLENDID WHEAT CROP. 


Fina Estmate Maps sy Tuis JouRNAL 
Suows A YIELD In Excess OF ANY FORMER 
YeaR—A MATERIALLY INCREASED ACREAGE 
AND EXCELLENT WEATHER CONDITIONS FROM 
Srart to FintisH—A 700 MILuIoN Crop 
SecuRED—OuR FORMER FORECASTS OF LARGE 
YIELD VERIFIED. 

County returns of estimated rate of yield 
per acre of wheat, based upon actual 
threshing results, confirm all that has be- 
fore been said regarding the crop of the 
year. These local returns carefully con- 
solidated by states, make an average rate 
of yield for winter wheat of 14.9 bu per acre, 
and of spring wheat of 16.2 bu. Applying 
these averages to the acreage estimated for 
each state, some of the state totals having 
been slightly revised since the June es- 
timate in the light of more complete and 
careful investigation, it appears that 
the winter wheat crop reaches a total of 
393,921,000 bu and spring wheat 309,040,000 bu, 
or a total wheat crop of 702,961,000 bu. The 
largest previous wheat crop grown was 
about 675,000,000 bu in ’91, though the of- 
ficial estimate for that year was but 611,- 
000,000 bu. This journal makes but one es- 
timate of the wheat crop each year, and 
that at this date when data of finally de- 
termined rate of yield are available; the 
present figure, however, is in very close 
harmony with the indications which have 
been heretofore pointed out in our columns 
as mere deductions from reported condi- 
tion of the crop. The final 

RATE OF YIELD OF WINTER WHEAT 
appears to be slightly under what was ex- 
pected at time of harvest, the shrinkage 
being especially noticeable in Kansas and 
on the north Pacific coast. In the first 
mentioned the final yield is little more than 

a fair average, the heavy straw not thresh- 

ing out as much grain as was expected; on 

the coast the last weeks of growth brought 
very hot weather accompanied by rust, and 
the yield estimates were rapidly modified. 

The general quality of the winter wheat is 

rot fully in keeping with the size of the crop, 

it being a general feeling that a large rate 
of yield and good quality generally go to- 
gether. There is_ this year a con- 
siderable quantity of shrunken and 
light weight grain, though this condition is 
by no means universal. In some portions 
of the district, especially in parts of the 

Ohio valley, quality is exceptionally good. 

Some damage to the grain in stack and 

shock followed the continued rains that 

were experienced in parts of Missouri, and 
in some parts of the Ohio valley. The 


HISTORY OF THE SPRING WHEAT CROP OF 1898 


showsa season with a minimum of unfavor- 
able conditions over the greater part of the 
territory. The only marked exception to 
this rule was the prevalence of drouth at 
a critical stage of development in S D and 
to a smaller extent in a few districts in N 
D. Nebraska also suffered some loss from 
the same cause. Outside of this the season 
was almost entirely favorable from start to 
finish. It opened early, the crop secured 
good germination and growth at a date 
at which in some years seeding is not com- 
pleted. There was a proper succession of 
showers and sunshine over most of the belt, 
and as a consequence of these favorable 
conditions the crop is above an average in 
rate of yield. The excess over the normal, 
however, is decidedly less than might have 
been expected under the circumstances, and 
but for the tremendous acreage, which the 
price of wheat in the spring and the fa- 
vorable opportunity for sowing induced the 
spring wheat farmers to put out, the crop 
would not have been so large as to cause 
special comment. 

The spring wheat acreage this year, how- 
ever, is one of the most remarkabie things 
in our recent agricultural history. Not 





only did the farmers in what is now regard- 
ed as the spring wheat belt, put out all the 
land they could, but farmers in distriets in 
which wheat growing has been abandoned 


for. some years, sowed in many places as 
much wheat as was the custom when wheat 
was their staple crop. On this account a 
very large acreage is found in southern 
Minn, northern la and in Wis, and while 
such an acreage can be but ephemeral in 
the ordinary course of affairs, it serves to 
vastly increase the proportion of spring 
wheat in the present crop. 

The following statement shows the acre- 
age, rate of yield and total production of 
the wheat crop by states, as estimated for 
*98, and the total production of recent years 
is also appended for purposes of compar- 
ison: 





Winter Acres Avyield Bushels 
Peet BOGE. .nccccas 445,000 19.1 8,500,000 
Pennsylvania .... 1,475,000 16.5 24,338,000 
Texas ‘ : 614,000 18.0 11,052,000 
pS ere, 217,000 9.0 1,953,000 
Tennessee ........ 1,004,000 11.2 11,245,000 
West Virginia ... 425,000 12.0 5,100,006 
Kentucky ........ 1,038,000 15.1 15,674,000 
SE dahakewaasaalen 2,132,000 17.2 36,670,000 
Michigan ......... 1,750,000 19.7 34,475,000 
pO eer 2,608,000 15.8 41,206,000 
DE . cerawaceanes 1,925,000 9.8 18,865,000 
Wisconsin ....... 273,000 19.5 5,324,000 
Minnesota ........ 95,000 16.0 1,520,000 
Be wctnwsenenaaa 215,000 17.5 3,763,000 
DEO |. dccnccnes 1,350,000 10.1 13,635,000 
pT er erre 4,300,000 15.1 64,930,000 
po OS arr 169,000 18.0 3,042,000 
COMIOPMIA cesececs 1,534,000 7.5 11,505,000 
Rr 450,000 22.0 9,900,000 
Washington ..... 402,000 . 26.5 10,653,000 
GE “ésddceanwsbee 3,061,000 13.5 41,324,000 

EE. dacicncaete 26,495,000 14.9 393,921,000 

Spring 
New England ... 9,000 18.0 162,000 
Po eee 30,000 16.8 504,000 
Perr rere 84,000 11.0 924,000 
Wisconsin ....... 653,000 18.2 11,885,000 
Minnesota ........ 5,100,000 17.5 89,250,000 
See 1,512,000 16.1 24,343,000 
oO ree ere 120,000 13.0 1,560,000 
POGMPGRER cccccces 1,769,000 15.5 27,420,000 
North Dakota 4,350,000 16.4 71,340,000 
South Dakota 3,483,000 11.7 40,751,000 
GRIGMOMER. cccecess 1,013,000 19.0 19,247,000 
California ....ce. 99,000 12.0 1,188,000 
Oregon ........... 675,000 23.5 15,863,000 
Washington ...... 525,000 25.0 13,125,000 
0 eee rer 715,000 15.0 10,725,000 

| eee 19,124,000 16.2 309,040,000 
pe 45,619,000 15.4 702,961,000 
eae .- 39,167,000 589,003,000 
Was cancaenane 37,156,000 470,113,000 


Little Change in Corn Situation. 


The returns of the present month are the 
last condition reports on the corn crop, and 
from the condition reported in Oct. it is 
usually possible to closely approximate the 
final rate of yield. The returns this month 
vary but little from those reported in Sep- 
tember, the general average this month be- 
ing 84.9 against 85.4 a month ago. As a rule 
the changes in state average are inconse- 
quential, though a further drop of 5 points 
in Neb is significant of a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the disaster which has overtaken the 
crop. The crop is now made, and made with 
a minimum of frost damage, in spite of the 
fact that it was reported late during the 
whole season. The result in this respect is 
a strong showing of the fact that in this 
country the corn crop suffers but very rare- 
ly from damage from frosts. There is al- 
ways a little late corn, or perhaps a small 
area in the extreme northern part of the 
belt that is damaged, and this year this 
holds good. The frosts of Sept 10 and 12 
hurt a little corn in Wis, Mich and farther 
north, but the aggregate is of no import- 
ance. 

There is increasing evidence in the re- 
turns this month that the position we have 
taken since Aug 1, regarding the failure 
of the crop to ear properly, is correct. From 
every part of the corn belt comes complaint 
that there are an unusual number of barren 
stalks in every field, and that the ear when 
husked is both short and indifferently fill- 
ed with grain. The recent rains east of the 
Mississippi river, accompanied as they were 
by high winds, caused a considerable lodg- 
ing of stalks, and the ears are not drying 
out properly. Next month, after husking 











OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 






has been done to some extent in all parts of 
the corn belt, we will report upon the rate 
of yield per acre. But it is safe to say that 
from the general appearance of the crop 
now a total yield of not more than 1,750 to 
1,800 million bu may be reasonably expect- 
ed, with a possibility of a further shrinkage 
as husking progresses, and of modification 
in these figures, which are but tentative. 





Oats Harvest Fair, Quality Uneven. 





The final returns of the oats crop, based 
upon actual threshing yields, as returned 
this month by our county correspondents, 
vary but little from the general indication 
drawn from the later reports of condition. 
The acreage as determined last June, and 
later information makes no material 
change in it, was 28,704,000 acres. The rate 
of yield returned in this investigation is 27.8 
bu per acre, making a total crop of 798,- 
958,000 bu. Last year the acreage was re- 
ported at 29,191,000, the rate of yield at 28.0 
bu, and the total crop at 817,000,000 bu. 

The quality of the oats crop is by no 
means good, the average of weight being 
decidedly lower than that of last year. 
There is an especially large proportion of 
light weight oats in the crops of Ill, Mo, 
Kan and a few districts in Neb. The crop 
in the northern part of the territory where 
grown is decidedly better. In the greater 
part of Ia, in Wis, Minn and N D the rate 
of yield is good and the quality fully up 
to the standard. 

The total acreage, yield per acre and ag- 
gregate production of oats by states is es- 
timated as follows: 

THE OATS CROP OF 1898 WITH COMPARISONS. 











Acres Av yield Bushels 

Wew TOP .cacccss 1,369,000 30.0 41,070,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,199,000 28.0 33,572,000 
EY ab idacmnunee 639,000 36.0 23,004,000 
pO eee 391,000 18.8 7,351,000 
Tennessee ......... 448,000 23.0 10,304,000 
West Virginia .... 146,000 22.5 3,285,000 
Kentucky ........ 532,000 24.4 - 12,981,000 
Gis na chwk agae 1,098,000 29.7 32,611,000 
pS rere 956,000 28.8 25,533,000 
Parr 1,211,000 27.3 33,060,000 
EE ahicdbuca cai ae 3,673,000 24.4 89,620,000 
Wisconsin ........ 1,862,000 36.8 68,522,000 
Minnesota ........ 1,757,000 36.9 64,833,000 
a 4,370,000 33.0 144,210,000 
Missouri 1,196,000 18.9 22,604,000 
0 1,036,000 18.0 18,648,000 
IOCUTASEE .....i20- 1,572,000 30.5 47,946,000 
North Dakota .... 575,000 29.3 16,848,000 
South Dakota .... 758,000 22. 17,358,000 
Cenmrormia. .1...... 49,000 16.0 784,000 
I Tod a gn cin ec 216,000 37.0 7,992,000 
Washington ...... 85,000 41.2 3,502,000 
NE. Ga-cteanisdasd 3,566,000 20.0 71,320,000 
Total.............28,704,000 27.8 798,958,000 
1897............-. 29,191,000 28.0 817,000,000 
WD cacwratacweaws 30,433,000 23.6 717,000,000 





The Uneven Potato Crop—The harvest of 
late potatoes, now in progress throughout 
much of the northern half of the U §, only 
emphasizes what our columns have pointed 
out in earlier issues. While the acreage is 
a full one, returns are very uneven and in 
many of the best potato sections show a 
disappointing rate of yield, both in tonnage 
and quality. Much damage is reported 
through blight and rot, owing to the un- 
favorable climatic conditions earlier in the 
season. At the same time certain sections 
indicate a good rate ef yield of fine tubers. 
The heavy potato country of northern Me 
will turn off a good crop, and so with other 
isolated sections of N E. The yield in N Y, 
Pa and other middle states is very irregu- 
lar, but from a vast territory will be far 
less than last year. This is also true of the 
central and northwestern states, which are 
always expected to supply a large part of 
commercial requirements. We are now 
making a most exhaustive investigation 
into the potato crops of the U S and Can- 
ada, with sidelights on the European situ- 
ation, and our full and final report will ap- 
pear in an early issue. Wait for it. 





most 
crop 


Any System of Tillage that will 
completely utilize the rainfall for 
production will insure the best yields. 





Cranberry Crop Large but Uneven. 





The greatest crop of cranberries since the 
record breaking year of ’93 seems an as- 
sured fact, barring unexpected and only 
possible disaster within the next few days. 
After most careful and searching investi- 
gation, and with a sole desire of getting at 
the true conditions, we estimate the U §S 
cranberry crop of ’98 at 875,000 bu against 
4,000,000 bu in ’93 and 660,000 bu in '97, the 
latter being a _ revised figure necessary 
through later reports of actual commercial 
movement. The liberal increase in the crop 
is found chiefly in N J, which is completing 
the heaviest harvest ever known. In por- 
tions of N E the production has been satis- 
factory, but throughout a large part of 
Cape Cod_growers have been disappointed 
owing to the unfavorable turn crop condi- 
tions took during late August and early 
September. 

From known figures of actual shipment, 
covering all of last season’s yield, cour- 
teously furnished us by the N Y, N H and 
H R R, the ’97 crop of Cape Cod and adja- 
cent territory could not have exceeded 400,- 
000 bu, and not 488,000 bu as sent out in a 
bearish report last fall. Furthermore, from 
carefully compiled reports made to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist by the best people on the 
Cape, we believe the ’98 crop will approx- 
imate 425,000 bu. Bearish figures very much 
larger than that just named have been cir- 
culated by a New York concern. But these 
must have been made up from reports of 
August conditions, and in no sense are a 
reflection of the present situation, which in- 
cludes the fact of some damage in the 
comparatively recent past. The frost has 
held off, however, and pickers have ener- 
getically continued their work into the 
opening of October, this serving to swell 
the total from the somewhat smaller esti- 
mate of a week or ten days ago. New 
Jersey has probably the largest crop ever 
secured. While of course subject to later 
modification when the actual movement is 
recorded, we believe our estimate of 350,000 
bu conservative, and liable to full realiza- 
tion, providing there be no damage through 
frost or other cause between Sept 25 and 
Oct 10. The west has secured a full yield, 
most of this being found in Wis, which 
has apparently recuperated very largely 
from the fire losses of a few years ago. 
ESTIMATED CRANBERRY CROP WITH COMPARISONS 

[In thousands of bushels.] 





1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 

N E, 425 400 550 420 200 575 
N J, 350 200 140 210 200 325 
The west, 100 60 50 10 25 100 
Total, 875 660 740 640 425 1000 


CAPE COD GROWERS SOMEWHAT DISAPPOINTED. 

Early in the season there was promise of 
exceptionally good yield, but a series of 
Cisasters overtook the crop, reducing these 
initial estimates of a yield approaching 
that of ’93, which was 575,000 bu. The first 
real setback was a continuance of very hot 
dry weather during much of Aug, with the 
cevelopment of sun scald and attendant 
ravages of insect pests; more or less com- 
plaint is noted of rot. Finally early autumn 
frosts have caused damage in some parts 
of Plymouth and Barnstable counties. In 
many sections the berries seem to be “all 
on top’ with a relatively poor yield per 
acre, and growers must stand considerable 
extra expense in screening fruit. Some of 
the early blacks, after having been picked 
and stored, show a disposition to rot before 
packing. 

The berry crop is ten days to two weeks 
later than last year. Some of the bogs in 
the lower Cape towns are reported yielding 
far less than last season, the hot dry 
weather scalding a good many berries and 
forcing the remainder to early ripening 
with the fruit smaller in size than usual, 
thus reducing the number of barrels. There 
are some good yields in Sandwich, and in 
the vicinity of Plymouth, but as a whole the 
entire crop from Middleboro to Provincetown 
Ys uneven. An uncertain factor in N E as 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


well as N J is the coming into bearing of 
new bogs, it being impossible to measure 
the volume of such crops until they are 
better known. But they serve to swell the 
total and to naturally deceive those who 
do not closely study the conditions. 


NEW JERSEY’S PHENOMENAL YIELD. 

Not since ’93 has N J harvested such a 
crop of cranberries. While there is some 
complaint because of the green appear- 
ance of the fruit, and while the advent of 
frost might catch a few belated crops of 
late varieties, the harvest as a whole has 
been eminently satisfactory. Our correspon- 
dents report heavy increase in yield, with 
conservative estimates of one county alone, 
Burlington, all the way up to 150,000 bu. 
The earlier promise of splendid develop- 
ment outlined in our columns during the 
growing season has been fully realized. 
Some growers have experienced difficulty in 
securing pickers, and it is not impossible 
that frost may catch some fruit, making it 
necessary to eventually revise our figures a 
little. While the yield is very large, rot has 
caused considerable damage; also some 
hurt through a frost about the middle of 
Sept. The small acreage in Mich has yield- 
ed fairly well, Wis has a relatively good 
crop, the Berlin district betng credited with 
35,000 bu and the remainder of the state 
45,000 to 50,000 bu. 

80 FAR AS MARKET CONDITIONS ARE CONCERNED, 
it is too early to determine fully the prob- 
able course of prices. The consumptive de- 
mand for cranberries will not amount to 
much until decidedly cool weather. More or 
less of the fruit thus far shipped is defi- 
cient in color, meeting slow reception at low 
prices, all the way down to $3@4 per bbl, 
leaving a small margin of profit to the 
grower, although some choice lots have 
brought 5 or more. The close of Sept found 
choice cranberries selling in N Y at 5@5 50 
per bbl and in Boston 5@5 25. With pros- 
pective apple crop of only moderate di- 
mensions and relatively high prices, there 
should be a better demand for our big crop 
of cranberries when the season has further 
advanced. 

CRANBERRY CROPS AND PRICES, 


Crop --Price per bushel-— 
bushels Oct Jan April 

1898-9.....cc0000.. 875,000 $1.75 ? ? 
MGB cccsascscccs Tee 2.00 2.75 3.25 
CC erm! 1.75 1.25 1.00 
1895-6...........-. 640,000 2.50 2.00 2.50 
eee 2.50 3.00 0.75 
1893-4............-1,000,000 1.50 2.50 3.00 
1892-3.. 600,000 1.50 2.50 3.00 
1891-2 eases 2.00 2.25 2.00 
1890-1............. 800,000 2.25 3.00 3.50 





Our Basket and Question Box. 


Kentucky Blue Grass—H. H. M., Pa: 
June grass and Kentucky blue grass are 
synonyms, meaning the same species, the 
botanical name of which is Poa pratensis. 
It may be sown in the fall or early spring, 
but if the ground is wet and cold, spring 
is preferable. It requires at least two years 
to become fully established and to obtain 
a good stand at least two bushels per acre 
should be sown. 








Lutovka and Brusseler Braun Cherries 
—Prof Beach, the horticulturist of the N Y 
exper sta at Geneva, informs us that the 
Lutovka cherry, sent out by the station, 
and a description and illustration of which 
was given in our issue of Nov 2, ’95, has 
since been found to have been wrongly 
named. The fruit did not answer to the 
description of Lutovka, published by Prof 
Budd of Iowa, by whom the variety was 
introduced into this country. ‘‘Specimens 
of the fruit were sent to Prof Budd, who 
pronounced them true Lutovka. The stock 
had been obtained from John Wragg, a 
nurseryman at Waukee, Ia. Later, trees 
of several varieties of European cherries, 
which Prof Budd had imported, were ob- 
tained from him and among them were the 
Lutovka and the Brusseler Braun. When 
these fruited it was discovered that the 
variety which had previously been obtained 
from Mr Wragg under the name Lutovka, 
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like the Lutovka which Prof 
Budd sent us, but was identical with the 


was not 


Brusseler Braun. It answered the pub- 
lished descriptions of Brusseler Braun and 
was found to be identical with that varie- 
ty as grown at the Michigan agricultural 
college and the central experiment farm, 
Ottawa, Can.’”’ Those who have received 
cherry buds from the Geneva experiment 
station under the name Lutovka should 
change the name to Brusseler Braun. The 
variety still promises to be a valuable ac- 
quisition because of its extremely late sea- 
son, fine appearance and good quality. 





Water vs-7 Electric Power—P. D.: 
Some of the power in a_ water fall 
is lost in transforming it into electricity. 
More of the power is lost in transmitting 
the current from the dynamo to the motor; 
the greater the distance the greater the 
loss. The cost of an outfit for converting 
water power into electricity and for its 
transmission will vary with circum- 
stances, but many now idle water falls can 
be profitably employed in this way. The 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N Y, will 
decubtless be glad to give full particulars as 
to equipment, prices, ete. All about the 
vast power plant at Niagara Falls is told 
in the Niagara number of Cassier’s Maga- 
zine, New York, price 50c, or to be found 
in most public libraries. Several millions 
are invested in that enterprise. 





Pruning Currants—B. E. H., Lancaster 
Co, Pa: The main object in pruning cur- 
rant bushes is to properly develop every 
portion of the plant. To obtain this, it is 
necessary to cut out occasionally the old 
wood and shorten the most vigorous of 
the young growth. One-half dozen large 
vigorous shoots will give more and larger 
fruit than twice that number of weak and 
immature ones. 


Fall Medicine 


is Fully as Important and Beneficial ag 
Spring Medicine. 

The system needs help in adapting itself to 
the changes in temperature. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is just the medicine to keep the blood 
rich and pure, create an appetite, give good 
digestion and tone and strengthen the great 
vital organs. It wards off malaria, fevers and 
other forms of illness which so readily over- 
come a weak and debilitated system in the 
fall. It cures all forms of blood disease, like 
scrofula, salt rheum, boils and pimples, over 
comes dyspepsia," {catarrh and rheumatism, 
strengthens the nervous system and gives re- 
freshing sleep. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for $5. 











Is America's Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills 29.60%" 





romptly and 
5 cents. 





y CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





ar ONE MAN, with FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
downtrees. Foldsiize a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on ihe kind of ground. One man can saw MORB 
imber = t [ 2 men in any other way, and doit 
BASIE in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
ogue re A latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousands. First order secures Sin ney. _— 
FOLDING SAYING 

4.8 Cieton tt aAS! H 28. x: uL 


FRONTIER 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


1 to 100 Horse-Power, 
Stationary and Portable. No Boiler: 
Steam, Coal or Engineer. Instantly 
Started and Stopped. Absolutely Safe. 


New Process Feed Milis 
For Farmers and Millers. 
Ge Send for Circulars, 
THE YARYAN COMPANY, 
29 Park Row, - - New York ‘City, 
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Fall Treatment of Cane Fruits. 
*  ¥REDERIC CRANEFIELD, WIS. EXP. STA. 





Various opinions exist among fruit grow- 
ers in regard to fall pruning of berry 
bushes. For instance, one grower near here 
does not cut back the new wood at all, while 
another cuts back at least one-third 
and claims to have proved by experi- 
ment that the trimmed canes come out bet- 
ter in the spring. It is our practice here to 
trim out all of the old wood in the fall and 
bend down and cover with earth all of the 
new growth, no matter how much there 
may be of it. Even with this treatment 
many varieties will die back to quite an 
extent and the necessary pruning may be 
better done in the spring. It is quite a 
task sometimes to cover large plants of 
Gregg or Columbian, but we want to save 
every possible inch of fruiting wood. 

Grapevines should be pruned late in the 
fall and covered the same as berry bushes. 
It has been very well demonstrated in this 
state that winter protection of berry bushes 
and grapevines is necessary in order to in- 
sure a crop. Some growers practice cov- 
ering the tips only depending upon snow 
for protection, but a better plan is to cover 
the entire plant with two or three inches 
of earth. 





The Killen Chestnut. 


H, E. VAN DEMAN, VIRGINIA. 





Of all the varieties of the chestnut, either 
European, Asiatic or American, the Killen 
is the largest I have seen and I do not be- 
lieve there is any other as large in this 
country. The Giant, which is of Japanese 
origin, is the nearest to it, and some of the 
Parry seedlings are almost as large. 

The Killen is a seedling of the Japanese 
species, Custania Japonica, and originated 
from a nut planted within the last 10 years 
by J. W. Killen of Delaware. The tree 
began to bear very early, and it was a re- 
markable sight to see the large burrs on 
so small a tree. The first time I saw it was 
in 1893; it was then bearing several burrs 
and not so high as my head. Mr Killen be- 
gan to graft the scions in other trees and 
found that they bore the next year after 
being set. This precocity and abundant 
fruitfulness seems to be typical of the va- 
riety, judging by all the young trees and 
grafts as well as by the old tree. 

The nuts are very large, as may be seen 
by the accompanying life size illustration. 
Last fall I weighed three nuts from one 
burr which aggregated 3% ounces, and an- 
other nut from a burr which had two in it 
turned the scales at 14% ounces and meas- 
ured almost six inches in circumference. 
There are rarely less than three nuts to the 
burr, and the above sizes are not uncom- 
mon, and single nuts, when they do occur, 
are even larger. In quality the Killen 
chestnut is not equal to our native wild 
chestnuts, nor are any of the varieties of 
the foreign types, so far as I have tested 
them. But it is better than the average 
of either the European or Japanese kinds. 
In habit the tree is not so robust as some 
of the Japanese varieties, but it is not fee- 
ble or so dwarfish as some of them. It 
makes a very satisfactory orchard tree and 
grafts well on our native stocks, but does 
best on seedlings of the Japanese species. 

The culture of the chestnut is getting to 
be an industry of’ considerable importance 
in America, as well it might be; but our 
people seem surprisingly slow to take it up. 
There are millions of acres of suitable chest- 
nut land in this country, and much of it 
that is peculiarly adapted to its culture. 
Sandstone, shale or sandy, well drained soil 
is the best. Limestone land does not seem 
to suit the wild chestnut trees, for they are 
seldom found on it. The hills and moun- 
tains from Massachusetts to Georgia are 
the home of our great wild chestnut forests. 
There are vast areas in Pennsylvania, both 
the Virginias, and the Carolinas in particu- 
lar, which have been chopped over that 
would make ideal chestnut groves if work- 
ed over with the improved kinds, such as 


Ridgely, Numabo, Killen and 
some others. But it has been done already 
to a considerable degree in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey and with only tolerable 
success. The burrs do not seem to be as 
well filled on these grafted sprouts as on 
trees grown in the nursery set out in or- 
chard form. Cultivation, perhaps, has 
something to do with this ,and insects also 
for the chestnut weevil is the bane of the 
business. And it is hard to combat, for 
the egg is laid in the growing nut by a very 
long-snouted curculie, and spraying seems 
futile. Jarring may be a feasible plan, but 
it has not been demonstrated as yet. 
Gathering the nuts is another point of 
importance. In rough, stumpy, rocky and 
trashy land this would be a considerable 
task, if the nuts had to be picked from the 
ground every few days. Perhaps sheep 
would keep down the undergrowth and help 
to clear the ground somewhat. Picking the 
burrs before the nuts were quiteready to fall 
out would do while the trees were small, but 
this would only be possible for a short time. 
But in smooth, clean ground that was kept 
clean of weeds and brush, the gathering 
would hggmuch easier. The best stocks for 
the varieties of the European chestnut are 


Paragon, 


FOREST, ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


prime quality. What is needed for a brisk 
demand is the sharp frosts of October or 
early November. Some chestnuts are now 
going into cold storage, but in recent sea- 
sons these investments have not proved 
altogether satisfactory. Advices from va- 
rious sections point to a good crop of these 
delicious nuts. 


Wier’s Patent Singletree—This usefu! 
device for plowing and cultivating young 
cichards was mentioned in our Aug 20th 
number. Since then we have received sey- 
eral inquiries as to where it can be ob- 
tained. If it is still made, the manufactur 
€1 would no doubt berefit himself, as well 
as many of our readers, by stating the fact 
in our advertising columns. 


Pointers for Flower Growers—Palms do 
not require “sunshine. Water only when 
the soil looks dry.——The oxalis should rest 
from June to September, when the roots 
may be replanted in fresh soil, watered 
thoroughly and placed in the sunny plac; 
to blossom throughout the winter. Smi- 
lax requires similar treatment. Sulphur 
sprinkled over the soil will destroy whit: 
worms found about the roots of house 
plants. It is also good to drive away little 











BURR OF THE KILLEN CHESTNUT 
flies that are found around the foliage of 


seedlings of the same species, and the best 
for the Japanese kinds are seedlings of the 
same type. When grafted on our wild or 
native stocks the union is not always good. 





The Chestnut in the South—Found grow- 
ing naturally in abundance in many 
parts of the south, the chestnut has 
also developed well where cultivated. 
J. H. Hale, the well-known orchardist 
of Ct and Ga, tells of the _ possibili- 
ties in grafting Japan chestnuts on native 
stock. He showed *e ‘armers at an in- 
stitute a burr with three nuts; the chest- 
nut was grafted (in Ga) in Feb, grew to 10 
ft by Aug, bloomed at tip of tree, set and 
matured nuts in the fall. 





Chestnuts has fully 
opened and a good demand is noted for 
choice lots, both west and east. First sales 
at N Y city for chestnuts from Pa, N Y and 
W Va were at figures as high as $11@12 p 
bu of 60 Ibs for fancy; but as offerings have 
since increased rapidly the market broke 
to 6@8, with a probability of 4 level as low 
as 3@4, when supplies are at full tide or 
excessive. In fact many sales at Chicago 
are at 3 50@5. particularly if lacking in 


The Season for 


many plants. Sprinkle over the pansy 
plants as soon as the blossoms are attacked 
by any insect.—[Ruth Raymond, Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Composition of Cabbage and Potatoes— 
H. C. P: The average analysis given for 
1000 pounds is: 





Nitro- Phos Pot- 
Ash gen acid ash 
Cabbage, 890 15.6 2.4 1.4 5.8 
Potatoes, 770 19.7 4.9 1.6 4.3 
Much useful information is given on this 
subject in Robert’s Fertility of the Land, 
price $1.25. Tables showing the compara- 
tive value of all feeding stuffs are given in 
Myrick’s feeding chart, price 25c. Both 
publications may be obtained from the Or- 
ange Judd company. 


Making “New” Potatoes—The Stockholm 
authorities have succeeded in disclosing old 
“new” potatoes, the making of which is 
said to be attended by a financial success 
in different parts of Europe. The following 
is the method employed in preparing “new 
crop:” In the fall a number of suitable 
potatoes are selected from the year’s crop. 


Water 














wrapped in tissue paper and placed in 
boxes with dry sand, where they remain 
until April, when the market opens and 
prices are high. In southern Europe, early 
potatoes from Malta and North Africa are 
much desired. The demand is met by plac- 
ing on the market a selection from last 
year’s crop, prepared by careful scrubbing 
with a hard brush in water, and letting the 
potatoes remain a short time in moist soil. 
Experts only can tell the difference. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


How to Improve Our Apples—Cross our 
best varieties and plant seeds from these. 
Discard all but the best of these seedlings. 


Establish thoroughbred varieties, that is, 
those kinds which will reproduce them- 
selves from seed. This will take a long 
time, but much may be accomplished in 
the way of improvement of our present 
varieties.—[J. A. Burton. 





French Experiments with black rot of 
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the grape conducted during 1897 showed 
that a solution of bordeaux mixture con- 
taining not less than 2 per cent of copper 
sulphate gave best results. The first ap- 
plication should be made when the shoots 
are quite short. The efficacy of the subse- 
quent sprayings depends upon the time of 
their application. For ordinary black rot 
four or five sprayings will be sufficient. 


Patience, work and diet are the three 
best doctors. 




















character to the best of the monthlies. 
original matter obtainable, the Post will present each week the 
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A high-grade illustrated weekly magazine, equal in tone and 
In addition to the best 


best in the newspapers, periodicals and books of the world. It 
will aim to be to contemporary literature what a Salon exhibit 1s 
to art, bringing together the choicest bits of literature from all 
modern sources and giving them a deserved place together, ‘on 
We have the literary resources 


the line.’ 


Post are original. 
To introduce it into your family, it will be mailed 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


of the world to draw upon. 
writers of the world are practically a 
retained corps of contributors. 
be impossible for any magazine, no matter 
how boundless its wealth, to obtain, as 
original matter, the wealth of literature we have to 
offer weekly. The handsome illustrations in the 
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THE FLOCK MASTER. 


Splendid Mutton Sheep. 





“The down breeds have always been in the 
lead as popular mutton sheep, and among 
them none are more desirable than the old- 
est of all—the Southdown. This breed 
fermed the foundation stock for all of the 
strictly mutton sheep, and to them they 
owe many of their good qualities. South- 














SOUTHDOWN EWES AND LAMBS, 


downs are an example of what acientific 
breeding and excellent feed can do. Theear- 
liest Southdowns were ungainly with poor- 
ly proportioned bodies and long, thin necks. 
By careful selection, the body became com- 
pact, with round barrel, heavy hindquar- 
ters, broad back, short neck, small head 
and fine short wool. The nutritious grasses 
on the chalk hills of southern England, 
with the grain food of a high order, devel- 
oped a tender, sweet, juicy mutton, which 
has long been the standard in the most crit- 
ical meat markets of the world. In addi- 
tion the Southdowns are the handsomest 
sheep bred, with their dark-brown faces 
and legs and compact, even fleeces. They 


are an ornament to any farm. 
In America, Southdowns have proven 


as popular as in England. Wher- 
ever sheep are raised, they » form 
a good proportion of the total. Dur- 


ing the time of very high prices for wool, 
the long and medium wool breeds were given 














SOUTHDOWN YEARLING RAMS, 


considerable attention, but with the decline 
of wool and the corresponding prominénce 
of mutton, Southdown sheep were looked 
to for improving’ the mutton qualities 
of other breeds. They are vigorous, hardy 
and easily kept. The ewes are prolific and 
raise a high percentage of the lambs. They 
are particularly popular. The illustrations 
represent some central Illinois Southdowns 
owned by Jerome A. Leland of Sangamon 
Co. 


Building Up Grade Sheep. 


The most striking feature in the sheep 
exhibit at the Wisconsin state fair last 
month was the exhibit made by the univer- 
sity experiment station of its flock of grade 
animals. Eight years ago the university 
purchased a number of ordinary American 
Merino ewes, buying from stock offered for 
sale in open market and paying about $2.50 





SHEEP AND POULTRY 


per head. These sheep were crossed with 
a pure bred Shropshire ram, and building 
up from that foundation, using pure bred 
rams all the time, the station now has a 
eellection of grade sheep that for practical 
purposes are declared better for ordinary 
farmers than pure bred. Prof Shaw of the 
university of Minnesota, who judged the 
sheep, in speaking of the experiment and 
discussing the flock exhibited, declared that 
it was not only an interesting experiment 
but one of the most useful ever undertaken 
by any experiment station. 

The sheep shown were the best grade 
sheep he had ever seen, and it was a re- 
markable showing of the speedy manner 
in which farmers can bring about a sub- 
stantial and profitable betterment of their 
flocks. In fitting this flock for exhibition 
Prof Henry said they had been fed rape for 
six weeks and that Wisconsin farmers rais- 
ing sheep or pigs should grow rape. In 
this flock were wethers weighing 240 lbs at 
one year, 113 lbs at five months, and a pen 
averaging 107 lbs at five months. 


Restricted Wool Sales—This is the feature 
of the market, which contines rather dull. 
Manufacturers are somewhat disappointed 
over their sales of finished fabrics, and buy 
the raw staple only as required. Less than 
a normal amount of wool is changing hands 
but a general maintenance of values is ob- 
served, and we note an undertone of con- 
fidence in the future of prices. 


THE PRACTICAL POUOLTERER. 


Easily Made Poultry House. 


F. P. WELLS, VERMONT. 








The little poultry house shown in the ac- 
companying illustration can be built here 
for one dollar per running foot. It is 14 ft 
wide at bottom and the length is deter- 
mined by the number of hens one may wish 





POULTRY HOUSE FOR EVERYBODY. 


to house. If sawed timber is used, take 
one piece two inches thick by six inches 
wide and 14 ft long with another of like 
size, but only 12 ft long. Place them to- 
gether at the top and 14 ft apart at the bot- 
tom on a foundation of coarse gravel or 
cobble stones with a flat one for the end of 
the timber to yest upon. Have a set of 
these rafters every six feet. On the south 
side build out the windows by nailing on 
2 by 4 strips perpendicular to the surface of 
the ground. Hang the windows on hinges 
at the bottom, open toward the inside and 
let them rest on the main timbers while 
open. Cover with boards, paper and shin- 
gles. 





Clipping Wings. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 





Many hesitate to clip the wing on ac- 
count of an almost certain disfigurement 
that is likely to be the result. If care is 
taken in cutting, the wings can be clipped 
in such a manner that the mutilated feath- 
ers cannot be detected unless the fowt is 
caught. I have a flock of Leghorns which 
I recently clipped; it would take a very 
acute observer to note that the wings had 
been tampered with in the least. 

The task is by no means difficult; any 
one can do it by using a little care. If the 
operator is a right-handed person, take the 
fowl in the left hand and hold close to the 
body partly by the hand and _ forearm. 
Spread out the left wing with the thumb 
and forefinger of the arm that is holding 
the fowl. With the right hand take a sharp 
pair of shears and cut the flight feathers, 
or the ones on the outer side; cut until you 
come to the natural division between the 





The 
section that should be cut is technically 


flight feathers and the secondaries. 
known as the “primaries.” If the prima- 
ries are cut as close to the flesh as possible 
and the operator is careful not to cut over 
too far and get into the secondaries, the 
effect will not be noticed when the fowl is 
in its natural position. Except in extreme 
cases this will prove just as effective in 
restraining high flyers as though the wing 
had been practically cut entirely away. 
When this is not sufficient, which is sel- 
dom the case, more clipping will be neces- 
sary. 





Choice Market Poultry. 


W. D., MAINE. 





The two or three cents extra per pound 
which one gets for good poultry over poor 
is not the only advantage in raising fine 
chickens for the market. The choice bird 
will sell when the poor one can hardly be 
given away. Provision merchants all have 
certain customers who will have choice 
goods or none at all. And no matter how 
much poor stock may be on hand the mer- 
chant never has too much of the prime 
poultry to supply his trade. Our market 





DOREING COCK. 


breeds, the Plymouth Rocks and Wyan- 
dots, are now to be found in every neigh- 
borhood, and stock or eggs is within the 
reach of anyone. » 
There is another market breed that I 
think would take well in American mar- 
kets, despite the fact that it has a white 
skin. This is the Dorking, an outline of 
which, drawn from an illustration by the 
English artist, Ludlow, is shown herewith. 
This is the great English table fowl, and 
the English taste in the matter of meat of 
any kind is quite likely to be reliable. As 
can be seen, these birds are of splendid 
shape for market purposes and are in size 
in the same class as our Rocks and Wyan- 
dots. They have plenty of breast meat, 
and their flesh is remarkably tender and 
juicy. As for the color of the skin, I am 
quite confident that a well dressed, plump 
pair of Dorkings would not be scorned be- 
cause of their whiteness, which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, really ought to add to the at- 
tractiveness of dressed poultry. 





When Fattening Turkeys—In the fall 
feed plenty of whole corn and pen them up 
in a shed or stable, letting them out every 
four or five days to take exercise. The best 
time to market turkeys is during the holi- 
days. I think it pays better to dress them 
for market. When dressing turkeys never 
allow any water to get inside of them. 
Water makes them slippery and soggy. 
Always wipe them out with a clean, dry 
towel. Send all kinds of poultry to market 
nice and clean and it will command a good 
price.—[Mrs Martha Compton. 





Artificial Eggs—An egg substitute made 
of skimmilk is put up in powder form in 
glass bottles by a Chicago creamery com- 
pany. It is claimed to be nearly as good 
as eggs for many kinds of cooking and a 
quantity equal to one egg costs only one- 
half cent. Cake made with the substitute 
took the prize at the Boone Co (Ill) fair. 





Only a Tenth as many eggs were export- 
ed in July, ’98, as a year earlier. The fig- 
ures were respectively 27,121 doz and 275,193 
doz. During the seven months total ex- 
ports were 1,175,000 doz, against 1,403,000 doz 
in ’97 and 262,000 doz in ’96. 








The Cheese Trade Picking Up. 


The cheese factories are now engaged in 
turning out some of the choicest product 
of the year, after a summer season of rela- 


tively unsatisfactory production so far as. 


quality is concerned. October make is al- 
ways sought for storage purposes, and the 
quality is now much better both west and 
east. The market has recently scored a de- 
cided improvement, prices moving 
sharply 1@1%c within the period of a fort- 
night, and holding the advance fairly well, 
although it is but natural that buyers 
should hesitate to follow it in full. N Y 
receipts have been far less than last year, 
covering the summer season May to Sept 
inclusive. These facts are now recognized, 
and with cooler weather and a desire to ac- 
cumulate cheese for winter markets, a 
better tone prevails. The home trade is 
decidedly better and exporters are 
taking hold, although this branch of the 
trade is far from satisfactory, taking the 
record of the year to date. 

Foreign markets have shown general in- 
difference in the matter of taking American 


cheese up to late summer, our 
total exports for ffirst eight months 
of this year being scant 30,000,000 Ibs, 


compared with 42,481,000 lbs same period in 
97. But recently the foreign demand for 
Americanand Canadiancheese has material- 
ly improved. The U K continues by far our 
best customer and it is fair to presume that 
no inconsiderable part of the cheese export- 
ed to Canada eventually filters across the 
ocean, either “standing on its own bot- 
tom” or bearing a Canadian label. During 
most of ’98 export clearances to Canada 
were at-the rate of 800,000 lbs monthly. The 
West Indies have long been liberal buyers 
of American cheese. and now that unin- 
terrupted trade with the principal islands 
is assured, export business of this charac- 
ter should be greatly enlarged. 
FULL CREAM CHEESE AT NEW YORK. 
(In cents per pound.) 
1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 

Jan, 8%@ 91; 10%@il% 10 @10% 1134 allys 


113 

Feb, 84@ 91, 12 @1212 10% 1w@lly 131) 
Mar, 84@ 9 1234 1034 1134 117 f@l2" 
Apr, 8 @9 WW4@1l0'4 =9y@l, Wally 108; @12 
May, 73,@ 9 915@1035 74@ 934 6°;@ 73% 93 @\114 
June, 7 @38 8144@ 835 Sia 7 7 @7% 83,@ 93, 
July, 73%4@ 814 74@8 65,@ 6% Tuas 8@ giz 
Aug, 7 @8% 754@ 9% 7°'@ 37 74@ 75, 8%@ 93; 
Sept, 7 @9 9 @ 95 8 @9% b6%@74, 93@lt, 
Oct, 81,@ 9 814@ 9 Salis 8§ @95 WwW @l: 
Nov, _ 814 11; @10% 10 @101, 1014 @lltz 
Dec, - Bis le 


,@104, 10 ~~ 1g 





A Splendid Dairy Bull. 





The fine Holstein bull shown in the illus- 
tration comes of noted ancestors. He was 
sired by Shadeland Boons 2d, King Har- 





’S NETHERLAND AAGGIE 2D. 


MILLEY 


vey No 17955 H F H B, and his dam was 
Milley No 515 H H B, with a record of 80 
Ibs per day. He is well formed, remarkably 
smooth for a Holstein and nicely marked. 
When sold last April by Mr C. Emmet Clark 
of Chenango Co, New York, he weighed 
2450 Ibs. 





Feeding Eggs to Calves—It is becoming 
quite popular to recommend gruels and jel- 


LIVE 


up, 





STOCK 





lies, porridges and bran, oilmeal and clover 
hay, oats and so on for pushing the calf. At 
the establishment of one gentleman farmer, 
where nearly a thousand hens are kept, the 
fact is made public that all the eggs except 
those used for hatching are fed to the 
calves. It is more than doubtful whether 
all this can be made to pay with ordinary 
stock, or whether such feeding can be car- 
ried on with perfect safety to the digestive 
apparatus. It is an old and well received 
idea that nothing succeeds like success. On 
one farm which I know well this point is 
brought out in feeding calves milk. When- 
ever the milk holds out, the calves receive 
it the whole season through, and until well 
into the winter. Besides this, they have 
some pasture and sufficient shade, nothing 
more. Yet I have heard the owner say 
it was almost impossible to keep a calf 
through the first winter, so persistent were 
the buyers who are looking out for good 
stock.—[C. S. Valentine, Union Co, N J. 





* Winter Milk Prices in Boston—The di- 
rectors of the New England milk pro- 


ducers’ union recently met the contrac- 
tors at’ Boston and demanded that the 
price of milk delivered at the depot in 


Boston from Oct 1 to April 1, ’99, be 33c per 
8% qt can. This was the price asked for by 
over 90 per cent of those members of the un- 
ion who voted onit. The contractors ac _ 
esced in this price, but would carry only 2% 
per cent of theirsales, This offer is condi- 
tional on their partthat the freight rates by 
the can, which are likely to be established 
by the state railroad commission, do not 
bring milk into the market to break the 
price. In that case, the two parties to the 
contract are to meet to make a new price. 
After three hours’ discussion the offer was 
accepted. There had been rumors that the 
contractors would make a desperate effort 
to reduce the price, but they showed wisdom 
in not doing so. According to their official 
returns, this price of 338c per can at Boston 
last Winter produced a large surplus and 
there is every indication that it will do so 
again. 





The Care of Show Holsteins—Our herd 
is made up of pure-bred Holstein cattle. In 
summer the cows run in pasture except at 
milking time when they are put into a barn 
and fed 4 qts of equal parts corn, oats and 
bran twice a day. Our show herd is Kept in 
the barn during the day and let out of 
doors at night. In winter we usually double 
the grain ration and feed millet hay. I 
have fed Kaffir corn with equally good 
success as the common corn. Our barn is 
30x70 ft with a feeding alley through the 
middle. Two cows are put in a double 
stall. The hay mow above will hold 60 or 70 
tons. The barns are cleaned twice a day 
and manure hauled from the barnyard to 
the field twice a year. Our milkingis done by 
hand. The milk is separated immediately 
after milking. The skimmilk is fed to the 
calves while warm and cream is sold to 
creamery.—[C. F. Stone, Kansas. 





A Butter Test has been instituted by the 
American Guernsey cattle club in which 
$300 ~=—s will be given in prizes. This 
method has been adopted by the club to 
create a more lively interest in dairy cat- 
tle, and it is to be hoped it will be success- 


ful. Detailed information can be had by 
applying to William H. Caldwell, Peter- 


boro, N H. 





For Breeding Purposes, choose a large, 
roomy sow standing well on her feet, with a 
thin; drooping ear, good width between the 
eyes, soft coat of black hair with no swirls, 
and as good a form as possible to get. 





The best Grain-thresher, Fane 
ning-mill, Feed-mill, Rye- 
thresher,Land-roller, Dog- -power, 
Steam-engine, Clover- huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag). 
Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage 

¥ Cutter, Round-silo, 

Geo. D. Harder 

ge Manufacturer, Cobleskill, y. Y. 
as Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 5/A Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—-that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you ull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket frum sliding, and yet it doesn’t 
 S i onan He couldn't displace it if he 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 

) 5IA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 





BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ket. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton, Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
contains our red tag showing guaranteed analy- 
sis to be’ not less than: 


MOINES 0s oo0 a vesgbee aces 8} per cent. 
PRM 562.5500 nek 6i55-apen 7 percent. 
PROUT. oo cic cccs eves Secs cecess 43 per cent. 
| ee rere errr reeset '9 percent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oh 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


n’s Nest 


is only interesting when full of eggs. The 
number of eggs depends upon what you feed 
—— —— Fa ‘n any twice as many ‘ont fed 
n’s Granite Crystal Grit. 


MANNS S NEW. BONE CUTTER 


prepares bone in the best way with least expenditure 
of money and muscle. We make Bone Cutters, Clover 
4 Cutters, Feed Trays and Grit, The best of their kind. 
Cash or Installments. Catalogue Free. 


y PF. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 


. E.WASTE. 














more than pay your taxes, 
nm is sure to bbe ale 


gested when eaten EED 
3 TA R RINDERS 
Grind all roy ae gly or mi 










GOOD CIDER 


and more of it from the canal amount 
of apples can only be secured by using 


cl HYDRAULIC. 
DER PRE 


AL in various ian, ES S-4 

power. The only press awarded medal 

and diploma at world’s fair. Catalogue 

wai ice list sent free upon ni Oo 
ydraulic Press Mt.) 

Main St. Mt. Gilea Ohio. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 
Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 


Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Beomer & Boschert Press Ce., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


e for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL cEILENG AND ROOFING C0., Ltd., Philadelphia. 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, Granulated Bone 
Ground Beef Sc raps. Send for Price List. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


















Prices low. Fall catalogue free. Established 
1869. 150 acres. The Geo. A. Sweet Nurs- 
§ ery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 
AY CASH each WEEK the year round, if 


you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free, 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo.; Rockport, ll, Dansville, N. ¥ 











How to Make Money in Wall Pizect. 
Latest and best plan ever devised 
Write A. F. SEARLE. oO Broadway, N. ¥. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishersof this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, aud we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from sueh parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
us advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 8, 1898. — 

















Bird life ought to be protected more care- 
fully. It is true that in some sections the 
birds are apparently decreasing in number, 
but it is useless to attempt to measure the 
decline in percentage. The children should 
be taught to love birds. Older folks should 
realize the need of encouraging bird life. 
More stringent laws are needed in some 
states, but a campaign of education wiil do 
more than one of legislation. 

oun heeettaait aimee 

Our farmers in the winter wheat belt 
have secured a splendid crop of wheat all 
the way from Ohio and Kentucky to Kan- 
sas and Texas. This is portrayed in our 
final report of yield, found on an earlier 
page of American Agriculturist. What is 
equally important is the fact that western 
Europe will evidently want a very hand- 
some part of our surplus, and this ought to 


imsure remunerative prices to producers. 
EE — 


“What's the use of talking about art to 
the farmers?” asks a city man. Let him 
see some of the beautiful and artistically 
decorated wagons, of produce at our fairs 
this fall. Let him visit some of the tasty 
homes of our thrifty and intelligent farm- 
ers and see the air of neatness and beauty 
that pervades the homestead. Let him re- 
alize that art means more than the making 
of pictures—mostly bad ones. Let him con- 
sult the dictionary and see all that art in- 
volves. Then let the city man realize how 
our rural people are ahead cof the majority 
of townfolk in doing what art consisis of, 
as the dictionary explains the term. And 
then let the city fellow go out into thecoun- 
try and learn wisdom from experience. 

snccaniadilltaaicicaatats 

Evaporators of apples and other fruits 
who seek a foreign outlet must learn the 
fame lessons that have been forced upon 


EDITORIAL. 


manufacturers. The latter know that they 
must cater to the wishes and whims of the 
people whom they would serve in the mat- 
ter of furnishing just what is demanded. 
In spite of the unsatisfactory experiences 
of recent years the practice is still followed 
of shipping to German markets fruit cured 
upon zine frames, the sale of which is in- 
terdicted by law. The authorities there 
are also just now objecting to the distribu- 
tion of sulphur bleached apricots and oth- 
er like products. A persistence in violat- 
ing the German statutes in this regard will 
result in the entire exclusion of such fruits 
from that country, irrespective of their 
general excellence. If those engaged in 
drying fruits would use better judgment in 
this respect we might command a very 
much larger trade in Europe than is now 


the case. 
—  —— 


Among the minor farm crops which at 
one time had considerable prominence, to 
fall away to small proportions, and within 
the recent past to again receive favorable 
consideration is hemp. Forty years ago the 
United States produced annually 75,000 
tons, but this has fallen away to 5000 tons, 
chiefly in Kentucky and Illinois. But @ re- 
vival of interest has been developed, chiefly 
in California and the south, and through 
an intelligent effort to improve the quality 
a fiber results worth double the price paid 
for the old “dew retted” product, which had 
to compete with the flood of cheap jute en- 
tering this country. To enable our farm- 
ers to know something of successful meth- 
vds employed in Europe in raising hemp 
and preparing the fiber, the department 
of agriculture has completed a special bul- 
letin (Report No 11, office of fiber investiga- 
tions) for distribution among those inter- 
ested. It is a fair proposition that hemp 
may be grown profitably in portions of the 
south and in certain states west of the 
Mississippi river. 





While American Agriculturist has “been 
earnest in warfare against the illegitimate 
side of so many of our district and a few 
of our state fairs, we are also quick to 
commend the efforts made to abolish all 
these deplorable features. Furthermore, 
we believe a better sentiment has begun 
to prevail, with the managers of our farm 
festivals more quick to discern that lasting 
good can only be expected through purging 
the autumn fairs of all gambling and fake 
shows and making them just what they 
profess to be,—exhibits of progress in agri- 


culture in all its diversified branches. 
We believe that when the farming 
interests come to fully realize that the 


agricultural exhibits are true to their name, 
the increased patronage of those most in- 
terested will more than compensate finan- 
cially for absence of the class heretofore 
drawn by the objectionable features now 


cut out. 
en 


Rumor says that a London syndicate con- 
templates buying up existing stocks of °97 
and ’98 cigar leaf in the United States, Cuba 
and Sumatra. It is possible that under 
wise management, which did not hold onto 
the goods too long, such a combination 
would afford enormous profits, in view of 
the comparative shortage in the world’s 
supply of choice cigar leaf. We are unable 
to ascertain how much truth there is in 
this scheme, and growers should not bank 
on it too much in holding for higher prices. 
A bird in the hand is sometimes worth two 
in the bush. Certain it is also, that a tre- 
mendous increase in the acreage of tobacco 
this winter in Florida and the tropics, and 
next summer at the north and west, would 
follow any stiff advance in price. There is 
not money enough in the world to long 
“corner” any important crop. A few years 
ago a French syndicate of vast wealth un- 
dertook to corner the world’s supply of 
copper, which can be produced much less 
readily than crops can be grown, but as 
the price went up every mine that was run- 
ning increased its production and every 
hole in the ground that could yield copper 
was also worked for all it was worth. The 





supply increased faster than the syndicate 
could get money enough to buy it, and 
finally broke the market as well as the syn- 
dicate, several members of which commit- 
ted suicide, besides losing millions of their 
own and their friends’ money. It is more 
likely that this London tobacco scheme 
contemplates the purchase of land in Flor- 
ida, Texas and Cuba, upon which to grow 
tobacco on a large scale under the most 
improved methods of culture and curing. 
We expect to see just that thing done, and 
when it is done it is going to make a great 
change in the cigar tobacco market. This 
tobacco interest is one of the tremendous 
influences at work to annex Cuba, or at 
least give its products free admission to 
our markets, so as to annihilate our domes- 
tic tobacco and sugar interests for the 
benefit of a few monopolies in the tropics 
employing its cheap labor. 
casita 

“I believe we can produce beet sugar in 
the United States in competition with free 
sugar from the tropics,” writes a New York 
state gentleman. Such a statement shows 
that he doesn’t know what he is talking 
about. It is true our farmers can grow 
heavy crops of beets rich in sugar, and that 
the saccharine can be extracted by Ameri- 
can factories. It is true that this question 
“towers above all things in agriculture” in 
its promise. The one obstacle now is the 
proposed admission of free sugar from our 
tropical dependencies. Give the cane sugar 
of the tropics an advantage of 1% to 2c per 
lb in this market, and no one with money 
to invest will be so insane as to put a dollar 
into a beet-sugar factory at the north 
or west or into a cane-sugar plant in our 
southern states. Permanently compel all 
sugar from the tropics, as from other 
countries, to pay the full duty, and capital 
will build factories as fast as our farms are 
ready to furnish the beets or cane. That's 
the situation, and it was editorially present- 
ea@ at length in arecentissue. Let us keep the 
point clearly in mind. It is whether Amer- 
ican farmers are to supply the American 
people with $100,000,000 worth of imported 
sugar, or whether that sum is to be paid 
to a sugar trust in the tropics. 





Not since the days of Malthus, a hundred 
years ago or more, has the world been 
treated to so lugubrious an utterance as 
Sir William Crooke’s presidential address 
to the British association for the advance- 
ment of science last month. He figures out 
that by 1931 the world will be unable to 
produce wheat enough for its teeming pop- 


ulation, and adds that chemistry must 
ccme to the rescue to avoid starvation. 
The titled gentleman probably arrives at 


this conclusion by accepting C. Wood Da- 
vis’s statistical exhibit, though apparently 
without credit to the latter. Experience 
has shown, however, that none of these 
alarming prognostications hold water. This 
idea that the earth cannot raise wheat 
enough to feed its people is perhaps en- 
couraging to the farmers with the price 
down to 60c at Chicago, but every farmer 
knows that taking one year with another 
he could immensely increase his production 
of wheat or any other crop by enlarging its 
area or by more intensive culture. And 
thousands are ready to do both whenever 
the market warrants. Of course the influ- 
ence of the seasons is extremely important, 
but history has shown that years of actual 
failure of crops over vast areas in America 
are comparatively few. Offer the western 
farmer a dollar a bushel, or more, for 
wheat every season and the average yield 
in the United States would ere long be 
raised from around 12 bu to the English av- 
erage of about 29 bu. Most of these alarm- 
ists also lose sight of the diversification 
of agriculture and multiplicity of food 
products that is being raised on a smaller 
area. This little world will probably wag 
right along, and the thrifty and industrious 
millions will continue to be fed, despite the 
alarming predictions which seem to be a 
feature at_the close of each century. 





Continued Strength in Hides. 





A year of comparatively high prices in 
hides finds the market to-day substantially 
at nearly the best figures of the period nam- 
ed. Considerable firmness has prevailed re- 
cently, and city dealers complain that it 
is extremely difficult to purchase stock at 
a price that will enable them to sell to tan- 
ners at a margin of profit. The belief pre- 
vails in trade quarters that calfskins will 
advance, particularly since the decision 
mentioned in our columns recently which 
makes certain weights dutiable. Importers 
now find little profit in bringing foreign 
calfskins into this country. General activ- 
ity prevails at most hide and Yeather cen- 
ters, including Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 

COUNTRY HIDES AT CHICAGO. 
{In cents per pound.] 


Sept May Apr Mch Jan May 

30 28 «38610 1 1 15, ’97 

Heavy cow, plb, 10% 10% 8% 10 9%, 73% 
Native bull, plb, 8% 8% 8 9 Bl, eit 

Calfskins, p lb, 124%, 13 11% 13% 13 16 

Horsehides. ea, $3.35 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.25 2.75 
Packers, steer, 12 12 11 11% 11 "8% 


It has been decided by the treasury de- 
partment that when wet 25 lbs is the divid- 
ing line between calfskins and hides and 
12 lbs when dry. It had been thought that 
a lower limit should be fixed for calfskins 
and everything above this limit should be 
classified as hides of cattle. This latest de- 
cision is important in view of the fact that 
ealfskins are not dutiable, while hides of 
cattle must pay a rate of 15 per cent ad 
vaforem, with a drawback equal to the 
amount of duty paid on all imported stock 
reshipped from the country in the form of 
manufactured goods. The 25-lb dividing 
line on wet hides has been recognized by 
the trade for many years, and this decision 
will meet general favor among tanners. 





Definition of Adulterated Vinegar—J. 
G. J., Westchester Co, N Y: According to 
agricultural law in New York state for 
vinegar, “all vinegar which contains any 
proportion of lead, copper, sulphuric acid, 
or other ingredients injurious to health, or 
any artificial coloring matter, or which has 
not an acidity equivalent to the presence 
of at least 4% per centum, by weight, of 
absolute acetic acid, or cider vinegar which 
has less than such an amount of acidity or 
less than 2 per centum of cider vinegar 
solids on full evaporation over boiling water 
shall be deemed adulterated. The term, 
cider viriegar, when used in this article 
means vinegar made exclusively from pure 
apple juice.” The packages containing 
cider vinegar must be branded with the 
name and place of business of the manu- 
facturer or producer and the words “cider 
vinegar.”” Any person violating thes2 pro- 
visions is liable to a fine of $100 for every 
violation. 


Our Exports to China—In view of the 
discussion over the partition of China and 
the possibility that through Russian usur- 
pation the U S may lose part of the export 
trade long enjoyed, it is interesting to 
know something of the extent of the busi- 
ness. Our exports have been very uneven 
in amount, as low as $4,000,000 in ’80, 11% 
millions six years later, less than 8 mil- 
lions in ’95, but since that date increasing 


rapidly, nearly 12 in ’96 and 18 millions in 
"97. The exports ended July 31, ’98, were 
somewhat smaller at 16,250,000. The loss 


was chiefly in cotton goods, China buying 
less of these in all countries; incidentally 
Chfma is increasing her imports of raw 
cotton. 





The Closeness with which business is 
conducted nowadays is shown by the Do- 
minion Coal Co. It is now selling about 
1,000,000 tons of coal annually, but its man- 
agers calculate that if it could sell another 
million at cost there would be a saving of 
15¢c p ton upon their present profit, through 
the enlarged mining operations. This sav- 


ing would make a profit of $150,000 a year. 
Many other large business operations are 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


transacted on equally as small margins. 
The farmer should see to it that he, like- 
wise, reduces every item of expense, not 
only in producing but in selling his stuff. 


Significant Corn Exports—Foreigners 
continue to take our corn freely, in spite of 
higher prices compared with last year 
During past eight months we have shipped 
abroad 146 millions bushels at an average 
price of 37c, against i31 millions (also a 
splendid outward movement) a year ago at 
30%c av val. Evidently American maize is 
securing a permanent foothold in Europe. 
California has had less barley to spare, and 
exports of that cereal are materially smal- 
ler. The folowing figures are official: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


-—— August——, 78 mos end’d Aug~ 
1898 1897 1898 1897 


Wheat, bu, 11,092,339 14,246,403 ‘80,927,916 42,401,153 
Total $8,541, + $13,118,897 $81,092,281 $36, 44, o 
Av valu 92.0¢ 100.2 

Wheat dour, bbls,1,159, 346 1,016,202 9,749,242 8 104,768 
Total value, $5.08 I, 857 $4,262,596 $44,326,814 $33, 388,121 

Corn, bu, 12,308,682 14,767,582 145,723,050 131,185,782 
Total value, $4,680, et $4,948.378 $54,002,232 $39,729,354 
Av value, 33.5¢ 37.0¢ 30.3¢ 

Cornmeal, bbls, 64, aa” 70,464 517,258 431,995 
Total value, 137,494 $139,500 $1,151,266 #316, 555 

Oats, bu, 3,019,468 4,723,316 49,825,042 26,132,965 
Total value, $958,844 $1,296,385 $12,964,617 $6,718,647 

Oatmeal, lbs, 2,887,098 3,765,262 55,851,778 31,049,721 
Total value, $60,437 873,827 $1,163,572 $632,523 

Rye, bu, 813,239 1,405,902 10,806,814 6,299,681 
Total value, $418,140 $683,579 6.421.776 $2,819,074 

Barley, bu, 52,769 1,991,161 3,318.884 10,790,372 
Total vaiue, $31,311 #990, 329 Bi. 605,172 BA, I 176,298 





Total, #19 909,329 $25,513,491 $2 202,727,729 g124,¢ 24,625, 024 





The American Invasion is the manner in 
svhich our increased foreign trade with 
Japan is characterized by a writer in the 
English board of trade journal. This shows 
that imports into Japan have increased 
much more rapidly from the U §S than from 
the U K, and it is predicted that unless 
unforeseen changes take place the tendency 
will be toward further encroachment upon 
the trade hitherto enjoyed by Great Pritain. 


The Highest Price of Silver in the last 
60 years was $1 35 per fine ounce in the 
early 50’s. The lowest in the first half of 
98 at a shade over 5ic. The commercial 
ratio of silver to gold is now reported by 
the treasury department 36 to 1; in ’88 it 
was 22 to 1; in ’78, 18 to 1; in ’73, 16 to 1. 





Indiana Grass Seed—The crop of tim- 
othy seed is large and there will ‘be asgreat 
deal of seed which will be badly damaged by 
the heavy rains that have prevailed since 
the grass was cut. The hay was generally 
secured before the rain set in. We think 
the possible crop of merchantable seed will 
be reduced from what it has been under the 
most favorable circumstances to, say 25 per 
cent.—[W. H. Small & Co, Evansville, Ind. 





Gold Imports 8 mos of this year were 
102 million dollars, against only 12 corre- 
sponding period last year and 32 two years 
ago. Gold exports meanwhile past 8 mos 
scant 10 millions against 32% in ’97 and 57 
in ’96. During two-thirds of this year we 
have thus apparently gained 92 millions in 
foreign gold. 





There is no better authority on honest 
statistics than the American Agriculturist. 
{Troy (N Y) Times, July 20, ’98. 





Destroying Ants’ Nests—J. T. K., Co- 
lumbia Co, N Y: If the ant hills are not 
very large, the ants may be destroyed by 
pouring boiling water over them, or better 
still boiling tobacco tea, but the most ef- 
fective remedy is bisulphide of carbon 
poured into holes, six inches deep and 
two feet apart, filling in immediately after 
the liquid has been poured in. 





Permanent Pastures—W. M. B., Ohio: 
As a rule farmers do not use enough varie- 
ty in seeding down meadows, timothy, red- 
top and red clover being the kinds usually 
selected. While timothy is excellent for 
mowing meadows, for permanent pasture it 
is one of the poorest grasses. A good mix- 
ture is: Redtop, perennial rye grass, or- 
chard grass, blue grass, meadow fescue, 
meadow foxtail, three pounds of each; red 
clover two pounds; white clover one pound. 
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Rhode Island bent, tall oat grass, alsike 
clover and other kinds might be added ad- 
vantageously. 








Ownership of Manure. 





A owns a farm and leases it to B. A 
large pile of manure is accumulated, made 
by the consumption of the products of the 
land in the ordinary course of husbandry. 
Before B’s lease terminates, A gives C a 
lease, the term to begin at the expiration 
of B’s termi. C sees the manure and it is 
part of the inducement of his offer for the 
lease. After C takes his lease and before 
B’s expires, B sells the manure for nearly 
$100. What are C’s rights? 

B had no right to sell the manure. It 
was the property of the landlord, even 
though made by the tenant’s cattle fed on 
the tenant’s crops, as it was made by the 
consumption of the products of the leased 
premises. The tenant B had qualified pos- 
session of the manure for the purpose of 
using it on the farm, but the minute he sold 
it the right of possession vested in the land- 
lord. The landlord may now demand it of 
the buyer, and if it is not delivered, may 
sue the buyer for its value. 

If C leased the farm on A’s representa- 
tion that it should remain the same as when 
the lease was made, C can insist on A’s fur- 
nishing him with a like quantity of manure 
or paying him its value. 

a 


Bitter Cream—H. W. M. has a cow which 
gives very sweet milk, but after the cream 
sets two or three days it is very bitter. 
The fault must be in the manner in which 
the cream is kept. See that the vessels are 
ciean and that it is kept in a cool, well 
ventilated place. The cow or the food is 
not to blame in this case. 








Unfortunate Women. 


Women paleand nerveless, all dragged out, 
victims of headache, backache, low spirits, 
and incapable of taking the least enjoyment 
in life—such are hundreds of beautiful and 
interesting females in our country to-day. 
Now there is no need of this. These women 
can be cured; life can be made enjoyable 
for them and happiness their possession. 
Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, New York 
city, the eminent specialist, isconstantly cur- 
ing such cases as these. Get his advice. 
You can consult Dr Greene by mail, free of 
expense. He can cure you, weak woman 
ond weak man. Write to him at once. 
Don’t delay a day. 


HEEBNERS ore rssa OBOE. POWER 


it ae eee REGULA 





Gieantad Dry 
& Oiroular Saw 


dé 


Lansdale, Pa., U. 








IRON ROOFING. 


———=BRAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE==—= 

Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 

Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts 

World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are % of Others. 





THE CHEAPEST,MOST 
RAPID AND PERFECT 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


ON EARTH. 






Does the work of three men. A lady 
can use it with perfect ease. Used 
as one would a scouring broom. Abso- 


lutely destroys the roots of grass and 
weeds. Price, $1.00 each. Agents write 
for state and county rights. 

LIGHTNING HOE C0., Box 303, OCALA, FLA. 


$160 


Will buy you forty acresin Tennessee. Four acres culti- 
vated in tobacco by one al will pay for the land in one 





year. Write for pamphlets 


J. B. KILLEBREW, "immigration Agent, 


NASHVIL.aE. TENN. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
How to Make a Grange Prosper. 


It is a fact that members of _ subor- 
dinate granges lose their interest 
not only in their own particular grange, but 
in the grange itself. Why is it? There area 
good many reasons, but one patent reason 
is that in almost every grange there are a 
few who want the whole. They want con- 
trol of the offices and control of programs 
and every other thing going,and if objections 
are raised to this kind of proceedings, there 
ic trouble at once. Another cause of trouble 
is that members are admitted who never 
should have been, who tell the business to 
the public, and comment freely on the work 
of the order. 

No organization will prosper without sub- 
stantial men at the helm, regardless of re- 
lationship or favoritism. A few do the 
work and many do the criticising. The lec- 
turer practically has little help after the 
first two or three years. Subjects grow old 
and some of the members want all fun, 
others all seriousness. Interest once lost is 
hard to regain. Dissensions kill the inter- 
est in grange. Happy is the Patron who 
ruleth his spirit and tongue when he is op- 
posed by others or when statements are 
made which are displeasing. The only way 
I know of to have a good grange is for 
every member to do his part, be interested 
in everything pertaining to the grange, 
work for its upbuilding and advancement 
and be true to the principles of the order. 
[Patron. 

While it is true the lecturer practically 
has little help after two or three years, a 
thoroughly live, interested lecturer will in- 
vite the state grange master, lecturer, dep- 
uty and nearby state grange officials, also 
officers of the Pomona grange to deliver 
lectures and inspire enthusiasm. Exchange 
programs with the nearest granges should 
be arranged, the director of farmers’ in- 
stitutes invited to hold an institute under 
the auspices of the grange, the state ex- 
periment station officials to give illustrat- 
ed lectures . Nearly all of these can be se- 
cured at state grange or state expense. A 
live lecturer should endeavor to inspire con- 


fidence, magnify the lecturer’s office and 
bring speakers of ability to the 
town from abroad, and such a lecturer 
should be re-elected.—[Editor. 
—_——EEE 
NEW YORK. 
Gansevoort grange gave an old- 


fashioned clam bake which was well at- 
tended, nearly 600 tickets being sold; 24,000 
clams, 5 bbls sweet potatoes, 1000 ears corn, 
500 lobsters, 200 Ibs fish, 200 chickens and 
2 bbls Irish potatoes were used in the bake. 
A band furnished music, and Hon T. F. 
Hamilton of Saratoga spoke on the unjust 
taxation of the farm property of the state; 
several Patrons also spoke. 

Williamson grange will hold its second 
annual exhibit of fruit and vegetables in 
grange hall Oct 8. Only Patrons and their 
families will contribute, but the display will 
be open to the public. 

Chautauqua Co Pomona held its regular 
meeting with Ellington grange Sept 22 and 
23. A public meeting was held in the even- 
ing of the first day. The address of wel- 
come by a member of that grange was re- 
sponded to by Past State Master Gifford in 
his usual happy manner. Two excellent reci- 
tations followed, and then the address of 
the evening, Farm and grange education, 
by Mrs 8S. N. Judd of Canton, N Y. Her ad- 
dress. was received with the most flattering 
enthusiasm. 

OHIO. 

Newark grange met at the farm house of 
William Mossman. Specimens of fruits, 
illustrative of the papers read and ques- 
tions asked were on exhibition. Fruit juices 
for beverages, jellies and jams, and utiliz- 
ing surplus and unsalable fruit were dis- 
cussed. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Locktown grange at its last meeting con- 


ferred the degrees of Husbandman and 
Matron upon aé_ class consisting of 
three brothers and three sisters. 


This grange is in a prosperous condition; 
has upon its rolls 66 males and 36 females in 
good standing, who do quite a large bus- 
iness in a co-operative way. 

Oak Grove grange has procured the 
ground and expects to erect a hall in the 
near future. It conferred the degree of 


Husbandman upon a brother at the last 
meeting and received one candidate for ini- 





GRANGE--TOBACCO 


tiation. This grange is one of the most 
go-ahead granges in Hunterdon county. 
Another Grange Victory. 

At the last session of the Del state grange 
resolutions were adopted urging the agita- 
tion for free delivery of rural mails and the 
petitioning by Patrons for it. As a re- 
sult of the persistent labors of the legisla- 
tive committee of the national grange £150,- 
000 was appropriated by congress te con- 
tinue the work in that line already begun. 
The Delaware state grange has followed 
the various steps of the measure persist- 
ently and is now rewarded by the actual 
establishment of the service within the 
jurisdiction of the three Pomona granges of 
the state. Assistant Postmaster General 
Heath says he wants the co-operation of 
agricultural organizationsin this work. Now 
that the grange has agitated in a general 
way for theservice,each subordinate grange 
skould cause especial agitation to be made 
for a trial of the system within its juris- 
diction. 

Grange Notes. 

Farmers will never realize their antici- 
pations or receive their just dues and be 
recognized among other classes as their 
equals until they fully realize, comprehend 
and live up to the full meaning of the word 
co-operation in its fullest and most compre- 
hensive definition.—[Past Master Daniel 
Flint, Cal State Grange. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Tobacco to Be Mixed with Standard Oil. 








It is now authoritatively stated that the 
American Tobacco Co, Harry Weissinger 
Tobacco Co, John Finzer & Bro of Louis- 
ville, P. H. Mayo & Bro of Richmond, Va, 
P. J. Sorg of Middletown, O, Drummond 
Tobacco Co and the Brown To- 
bacco Co of St Louis, P. Lorillard & Co 
of Jersey City and Daniel Scotton & Co 
of Detroit, Mich, have signed the contracts 
by which they place their entire plants, 
good will, etc, in the care and keeping of 
the Continental Tobacco Co. 

These nine companies have combined annual 
average of 45,000,000 lbs of manufactured 
tobacco. The withdrawal of the eight com- 
panies, the nine will be as one, from compe- 
tition in buying this enormous amount of 
tobacco cannot fail to reduce the price of 
the raw material to a disastrous extent and 
prove ruinous to the grower. The Con- 
tinental Tobacco Co is backed up by the 
Standard Oil Co, the most gigantic trust 
in the world. and of course any amount of 
capital required to accomplish the desired 
object will be forthcoming, and this object 
is to control the price of both the raw ma- 
terial and manufactured goods. 

Well may tobacco growers be alarmed. It 
is well known that the withdrawal of 
either of these nine buyers from the sales 
for a single day has reduced the price from 
50c to $1 p cwt. What will be the effect after 
the combine is completed, when there will 
be but one buyer? At least it will amount 
te this; that is, one buyer, as the price will 
be fixed before the crop is grown. 

It is boldly stated that the recent decline 
in leaf tobacco is caused by a desire to get 
prices down to suit the combine before this 
crop is ready for market. If growers would 
unite, they could manufacture their own 
crops and in this way defeat the combine 


and make a living. It is not too 
late to do so now. But the growers 
will not, as evidenced by their utter 


indifference to attend the meeting of Ky 
tobacco growers to fight this monstrous 
evil, and a bondage to the money p6wer 
worse than African slavery or Russian serf- 
dom is inevitable.—[Dr S. E. Hampton. 


All About Sumatran Methods. 


A pamphlet on the cultivation of tobacco 
ir Sumatra has been published by the 
United States department of agriculture. 
It is written by Emile Mulder, who for sev- 
eral years managed a tobacco plantation on 
the east coast of Sumatra. Mr Mulder is 
now located in Florida and speaks enthu- 
siastically of the very good type of Suma- 
tran leaf that is now being successfully 
raised in some counties of Florida. If this 
tobacco is properly grown, properly cured 
and assorted into grades of uniform color 
end length he thinks’ there is an im- 
mense home market for it. 

We are surprised that Secretary Wilson 














should put out a document of this kind 
just now that he is raving so loudly about 
the advantages of cigar leaf from Porto Ri- 
co, Cuba and the Philippines. Perhaps 
this bulletin is in line with Mr Wilson’s 
efforts at “improving’’ agriculture under 
the coolie labor system of the tropics at 
the expense of the farmers in Florida, Tex- 
as in our northern and western states. 

This pamphlet contains much of interest, 
Lut would have been vastly improved if the 
statistics had been expressed in plain Unit- 
ed States. It would puzzle a Philadelphia 
lawyer to figure out cost of production and 
values in Wnited States currency. The au- 
thor seems to have been ignorant of the 
superbly illustrated report on tobacco cul- 
ture in Sumatra lately issued by one of the 
Dutch syndicates. 

a 

NEw YorkK—After extensive examinations 
of ’97 packings, but little if any damage is 
found. The leaf is in prime condition and 
seems bound to bring a good price. We 
learn of no pole sweat among ’98 leaf, and 
curing is progressing satisfactorily as 
weather is afl that growers could desire. 
The yield has been phenomenal, some grow- 
ers around Baldwinsville claiming 2000 to 
2200 Ibs p a. No recent sales of old or new 
leaf reported. Wayne Co growers 
make much the same report as the above 
from Onondaga Co, as to the fine quality 
and heavy yield of the ’98 crop. There is no 
cGld tobacco held by growers, and buyers are 
not engaging the curing crop as yet. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Several hundred acres of 
late tobacco were threshed about and are 
said to be ruined by the severe storm of 
Sept 16. Some crops in the curing sheds re- 
ceived injury. The large shed of John 
Bausman was blown down and much of the 
tobacco, with which it was filled, ruined. 

NorTH CAROLINA—Cutting and curing to- 
bacco practically finished, Oct 1, in the 
chief tobacco counties of the state but con- 
tinue in the west and northwest. Grad- 
ing and marketing proceeding rapidly. Re- 
forts generally from the sales centers do 
not indicate that the ’98 is of more than 
fair quality. 

FLorIDA—Tobacco in Gadsden Co all cured 
and prepared for market. About one-third 
of crop marketed at 20 to 75c. This tobacco 
after being properly assorted and baled 
sells at from 35c to $4 per lb. The market 
is active and the entire crop will probably 
be sold by Jan 1. Season has been favor- 
able and the crop cured nicely, is of fine 
texture and flavor, and is considered about 
equal to that made in Cuba. Growers are 
very well educated as to the growing of 
the weed in Florida, and that is the great 
secret of success in growing the weed. The 
1898 crop in Gadsden Co is estimated at 4000 
a, and average about 600 lbs p acre, mak- 
ing a total of 2,400,000 Ibs for the county. 

Steady Increase in Tobacco Output. 

By the taxes paid on manufactured to- 
bacco to the internal revenue department, 
a steadily increasing business is noticeable. 
While the output of either cigars, cigar- 
ettes, snuff ormanufactured tobacco during 
July was hardly up to that of June, yet, a 
substantial business was transacted. The 
special war taxes on tobacco here appear 
for the first time. 

INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS ON TOBACCO. 

July, 798 June, 98 July, '97 

Cigars and cheroots, $1,210,217 $1,298,985 $1.043,629 
Cigarettes, 258,116 291,942 199,771 
Snuff, 89,631 82,564 61,483 
Tobacco, mfgd, 1,506,353 1,601,620 1,140,632 
Miscellaneous collect’ns, 380,561 9,945 _ 
Total, $3,444,878 $3,285,056 $2,445,515 

Tobacco Notes. 

The American Tobacco Co last month 
absorbed the Brown Tobacco Co of St Louis, 
the consideration being $1,250,000. There is 
now but little doubt a strong combination 
of all plug tobacco manufacturers will be 
effected at an early date. The next to be, 
brought about is most likely to be the 
Drummond Tobacco Co, for which negotia- 
tions are said to be under way, the con- 
sideration being $10,000,000. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Folding Sawing Machine Co of Chi- 
cago, who have been long time advertisers 
in this paper, make their trade announce- 
ment in this issue for the opening of the 
season of 1898-9. We have found them thor- 
oughly reliable business men and manufac- 
turers of a useful and honest article, and 
can recommend them to our readers as 
thoroughly responsible and strictly honest 
in all their dealings. . 











New Jersey’s Interstate Fair. 





The great interstate tair at Trenton, Sept 
26-30, made a new record this year. Not 
only in attendance and attractions, but in 
the number and variety of entries, this fair 
surpassed all previous ones. From the red- 
cheeked apples to the rosy-cheeked farmer 
girls, who were out for a good time, it was 
a great sight. The writer has visited many 
fairs this fall, anu he awards first prize to 
the interstate exhibit. 

The grounds on which the interstate fair 
is held consist of about 100 acres conven- 
iently located just outside of the city of 
Trenton. The Pennsylvania railroad and 
trolley lines run their cars right to the 
gates. The grounds are kept in fine order, 
and the race course is considered one of the 
best in the eastern states. The managers 
of the interstate fair are shrewd business 
men, who, in making a show to suit the 
people, bring dividends to themselves. 
This year some special attraction was of- 
fered each day. The opening day was 
“wheelmen’s day,’’ when the leading bicy- 
cle riders competed for the $500 offered in 
prizes. Tuesday’s was children’s day, when 
children were admitted free. Wednesday 
was farmers’ day, when 25,000 people, 
largely farmers, their wives and children, 
attended. Thursday was politicians’ day, 
when almost all the shining lights in New 
Jersey politics, including the two candidates 
for governorship,putin appearance and pull- 
ed the wires. There was a free vaudeville 
show every afternoon, and a grand display 
of fireworks at night. Some account of the 
exhibits in the different departments and 
awards may be given. 

The department for horses was in charge 
of Superintendent S. S. Taylor, who was 
proud of the number and excellence of the 
entries. The Belle Meade farm, Belle Meade, 
N J, showed some fine animals, and carried 
off first prize for the best stallion, four 
years old or over. The prize for the best 
stallion of any age, with four of his get, 
was awarded to Austin A. Wright, Hights- 
town, N J. Mr Wright also won first prize 
for best mare four years old. Thomas Buck- 
inan, Newtown, Pa, took first prize for best 
stallion one year old; also for best mare 
one year old. E. Vollmer, Trenton, N J, 
was successful in several events. In the 
class for French coach stallion and mare, 
the Elmwood stock farm, Scipio, N Y, walk- 
ed away with all the best prizes. The en- 
tries from the Elmwood farm also swept 
the Percheron class. W. J. Scott, Hights- 
town, N J, won several first prizes for 
draft stallions, and Thomas Harrison, 
Chesterfield, N J, for heavy draft horses for 
general use. George E. Tams, Trenton, and 
F’. M. Dodge, Springfield, took first prizes in 
the roadster class. Altogether the entries 
of horses were far above the average in re- 
spect to breeding and quality. 

Superintendent De Cou was in charge of 
the cattle exhibit and had good reason to 
be pleased with his department. The fol- 
lowing exhibits received first prizes: For 
Jerseys, H. H. Cooley of Little Britain, N 
J, for bull three years old or over; Me- 
Laury Bros, Portlandville, N Y, J. E. Hol- 
combe & Son, Readville, Pa, and George R. 
Hutchinson, Hamilton Square, N J. The 
following exhibitors received first prizes for 
Guernseys: Lindsay & Son, Elizabeth, N 
J, and L. B. Risdon, Trenton, N J. In the 
Ayrshire class the following exhibitors: C. 
£. & M. D. Barney, Milford, N Y, and W. G. 
Tucker, Elm Valley, N Y. As usual A. A. 
Cortelyou, Neshanic, N J, scooped most 
ef the prizes with his splendid herd of Hol- 
stein-Fricsians. William Benninger of 
Benninger, Pa, was second. Mrs S. A. Ser- 
vin, Warwick, N Y, carried off most of the 
prizes for Dutch Belted cattle. Frank D. 
Edson, Portlandville, N Y, also secured sev- 
eral prizes. A. S. Worden, Ulysses, Pa, was 
ahead of his competitors in the exhibit of 
Devons, with James Hilton & Bro, New 
Scotland, N Y, second. G. W. Milliken, 
Youngstown, O, and Murray Boocock of 
Keswick, Va, showed some fine Herefords. 

Department D (sheep end swine) was in 
charge of Superintendent E. C. Hutchin- 
son. First prizes were awarded in the dif- 
ferent classes as follows: For Southdown 
sheep, F. W. Barrett, Wadsworth, N Y, and 
E. Campbell & Son, Pittsfield, O; for 
Hampshiredowns and Lincolns, L. F. Wil- 
son, Slate Lick, Pa, and Roy R. Goble, Fre- 
don, N J; for Shropshires, F. D. Ward, Ba- 
tavia, N Y, took about all the prizes. So 
did A. PF. White, Hornellsville, N Y, both 
for Leicester and Cheviot sheep. 

The following received first prizes for 
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A PERFECT SEWING MACHINE, 


Perfect in Its Manufacture. 
Perfect in Its Fine Appearance. 


Perfect in Its Working. 


Perfect in Its Materials. 
Cheapest Perfect Machine ever Made, 


Perfect in Its Attachments, for it Has everything that Anybody Wants, 





“Agriculturist ” Sewing Machine Head, showing 
Tension, etc. 


| WARRANTED 
FOR 5 YEARS. 


“ AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES, 
named in honor of the American Agriculturist, which has 
during more than 40 years worked earnestly and success- 
fully against the enormous prices and profits of the 
monopolies which firmly hold prices at four to eight 
times the cost of making; and also against the desperate 
efforts to secure extensions of the monopolists’ patents. 
These machines fully carry out our long and earnestly 
sought plan of supplying direct to the people a positively 
well made, first-class working machine at the lowest 
possible price, when manufactured on a large scale with 
the latest improved machinery, thus economizing in the 
cost also of materials purchased in immense quantities at 
the very lowest wholesale rates. These go direct from 
the manufactory to the purchaser, without the interven- 
tion of agents or dealers, their commissions, rents, profits, 
advertising, etc., which more than double the first cost of 
manufacturing. 

Manufactured Fxpressly for the 
ORANGE JUDD CUMPANY, 
and by them supplied to their subscribers only. Any non- 
subscribers can avail themselves of our low rates by 
simply subscribing for our Journal at $1.00 a year. 

A complete set of attachments in solid steel anil 
heavily plated, in a fancy box, secompanies each machine. 

The “ Agriculturist ” machines are ail alike, the num- 
bers differing from each other mainly in the drawers. 
They all have the Bentwood Cover, the latest aud most 
fashionable style, in its curved cover top. 








; ® No 


Agents to Pay. 

Interest to Pay. 
Middlemen to Pay. 
Commissions to Pay. 
Advertising to Pay, 
Dealer’s Rent to Pay. 
Risks (for you) to Pay, 
Cartage (for you) to Pay. 
Boxing (for you) to Pay. 
FREIGHT to Pay. 





* Agriculturist ” Sewing Machiue No. 5, Folding Top, 
Freight paid, $20.00. 


Our prices include packing, cartage, putting on cars 
and prepayment of freight, in either oak or black walnut. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICES FOR “AGRICULTURIST”’ 
SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 2, two drawers, $17.50 
No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 18.25 
No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), 19.00 
(Center drawer on each of above). 
No. 5, Drop Top—four drawers, 20.00 





New Improved High Arm “SUCCESS” 





“ Success ” Sewing Machine No. 3, freight prepaid, $16.75. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


_ This is nearly as good a machineas the “‘Agricultur- 
ist,’’ having essentially the same mechanism with the 
exception of the tension. The “Agriculturist” machines 
have the round or wheel tension, while the “Success” 
have the flat tension. The former is more expensive and 
generally considered the better of the two forms. 

In some other ways also ithas been found practicable 
to reduce some of the expense of the “Agriculturist,” 
So that the “Success” can be supplied at a little less 
money to those with whom a saving of a dollar or two is 
an absolute necessity. A complete set of attachments 
goes with the “Success” machine, and we have no hesi- 
tation in guaranteeing it to give perfect satisfaction. It 
is, like the “‘Agriculturist,” warranted for five years, and 
we pay the freight at t 7° pecees specified here below. 
As will be noted, the chief difference in the prices of 
the various kinds is due tothe number of drawers. 
Supplied in oak or black walnut, 


Special Prices of the New Improved High 
Art “ Success’? Sewing Machine. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS (ONLY). 
Which includes packing, putting on cars and pay- 
ment of freight, 
No. 2, two drawers (one on each side), $16.00 
No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 16.75 
No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), .7.50 
Center drawer on each machine. 


Any of the machines described above will be supplied upon receipt of the prices noted, we 
aying all freight charges as far west as the Rocky Mountains. Sample machines can always be 


ound at our offices. 


AS A PREMIUM For each new vearly subscriber (other than the sender’s own), to our journal at $1.00 per year, 
e we will allow 35 cents upon the purchase price of any of our machines, such new subscriber 
898. 


to also receive our Year Book and Almanac for 


An illustrated and descriptive price list of all our sewing machines, including more detailed 
descriptions than are here possible. will be mailed to all applying. 


Address orders to either of our offices below , but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Building. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Homestead Bldg. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY. 
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William Benninger and E. Camp- 
Mauro Yohn, 


swine: 
bell & Son for Jersey Reds; 
Winfield, Md, and A. L. Hutchings, North 
Chile, N Y, for Magie or Poland swine; E. 
B. Ashbridge. Cloud, Chester Co, Pa, E. W. 
Crumb, Onaguago, N Y, and J. Grier Dani, 


Warren Tavern, Pa, for Chester White 
swine. L. F. Doolittle, Onaguago, N Y, was 
successful both for Essex and Cheshires. E. 
W. Crumb received the prize for the heavi- 
est boar. 
The total 
ment E (poultry, 


number of,entries in Depart- 
pigeons and pets) was 
1062, making the whole number of speci- 
mens about 3000. In fact, the building con- 
taining the fowls and birds was a show of 
itself. Several exhibitors made elaborate 
displays. Perhaps the largest and best en- 
tries were made by the Otselic poultry 
yards (W. A. Smith, proprietor), Whitney's 
Point, N Y. They had entries in almost 
every class and took a great number of 
first prizes. Some of the exhibitors winning 
first prizes were: W. C. Brown, Glassboro, 
N J, Allen G. Oliver, Newark, N J, William 
yards, Glassboro, N J, Pine Tree farm, 
Bodine, Florence, N J, Pine Tree farm, 
Jamesburg, N J, C. C. Burrough, @layton, 
N J, and Arthur McCain, Mt Vernon, N Y. 
Havemeyer Bros, Mahwah, N J, showed 
some very fine specimens of fine fancy 
fowls. One striking feature of this depart- 
ment was the extensive exhibit of pigeons 
n:ade by H. W. Vahle of Philadelphia, the 
well known dealer and breeder of birds. 

The display in Departments G and H 
(art and fancy work, etc) was simply he- 
wildering, and it would be impossible to 
rnention any particular article. The col- 
lection of historical paintings and war rel- 
ies was well worth looking at. 

Department I (agricultural and horticul- 
tural products) was in charge of Joseph S. 
Mount. The prizes in this department were 
not awarded at the time of writing this re- 
port. There is no doubt that the following 
exhibitors will carry off their share of the 
prizes: Parry’s Pomona nurseries, Parry, 
N J, Coopertown farmers’ club, Burling- 
ton Co, N J, and C. J. Copley, Stapleton, N 
Y. The latter made a very fine exhibit of 
grapes, including a dozen or so new seed- 
lings, which promise well. The display of 
the Coopertown farmers’ club was quite 
artistic, and attracted much attention. In 
the center of the exhibit was a tall tower, 
built with corn and grain and adorned with 
fruits and flowers. On the side of the tower 
worked with the kernels of colored corn 
was this legend: ‘Peace with Spain.” So 
say we all, and especially the farmers who 
are for peace. 

The officers of the inter state fair asso- 
ciation for 1898 are: Hon John Taylor, pres- 
ident; W. S. Lalor, vice-president; John 
Guild Muirhead, secretary, and A. R. Ku- 
ser, treasurer. 


NEW YORK. 





Campville, Tioga Co, Oct 3—Filling silos 
has been the order of the day for the last 
two weeks. September closed without a 
frost. Oats are yielding about 30 bu per 
acre, and are light in weight. Buckwheat 
is badly prostrated and not more than half 
a crop in this vicinity. C. D. Montanye, 
Cc. F. Tilbury and Daniel Welch have built 
and filled silos this fall. Potatoes are yield- 
ing fairly well, but are rotting to some ex- 
tent. Considerable wheat is being sown, 
but not the usual quantity of rye. Veal 
calves are bringing 6c 1 w. Dairymen are 
anxious to have the F S M P A assume 
ccntrol of the milk business. 


Dansville, Steuben Co, Oct 3 —Wheat 
looks fine. Pasturage is good. Potato dig- 
ging has begun. -W. W. Healy planted 34 
acres. He has a contract to furnish the 
Dansville sanitarium with potatoes, and 
has bought 500 bu, not having enough 
of his own. Buckwheat has a large growth 
of straw, but is not well filled. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Oct 3—The rush of 
farm work from Sept 1 to the present time 
has been greater than usual on account of 
scarcity of help. A large acreage of corn 
for canning was raised in this vicinity. The 
crop wasexceptionally good. Only about one- 
half of wheat threshing has been done. The 
yield is very light, about 20 bu per acre. 
The apple crop is a failure. Grapes are 
more or less affected by mildew. Aftermath 
was never better. Cows are giving large 
flow of milk. There are 30 dairies in town 
supplying Utica. Potatoes are light: the 


vines did rot look healthy at any time dur- 
3 
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ing the season, and the 18 days of dry, hot 
weather early in July prevented a large 
set. The yields reported from all sections in 
the county are from three to five in the hill, 
of good size and smooth. Pork remains 
low, 54%c per Ib. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Oct 4—An attempt 
is being made to organize a co-operative 
creamery company in this place, and the 
prospect looks favorable. Corn is all cut 
anc is a heavy crop. The potato crop is 
light. Buckwheat is about half a crop. 
Oats are very light. Hay was the largest 
crop in years. Stock very scarce. Apples 
are almost a failure. Second crop of clover 
very heavy. Hay stacks are numerous all 
over the country. G. H. Faulkner lost a 
valuable horse recently. J. Humphrey has 
bought the Angle farm. 

Medway, Greene Co, Oct 4—Rye and 
wheat sowing is nearly completed; the acre- 
age is larger than last year. Threshers 
complain of poor yield of oats and rye, and 
light weight. The potato crop is very poor. 
Apples and pears are a light crop of poor 
quality. Most of the apples have been 
bought up by local buyers for speculation. 
Prices paid run from $1.12% to 2 per bbl 
for the fruit just as picked from the tree, 
and 40 to 75ec for windfalls. The corn crop 
is very good. Buckwheat is poorly filled. 
Hay and rye ‘straw, except of best quality, 
will not pay for shipping. 


Salem, Washington Co, Oct 4—Rye is all 
sown. Apples are not very plentiful, but 
there are e.ough for home use. Corn is 


all cut, but is short on account of dry 
weather. The recent rains have made fine 
fall feed, and cows are doing well. But- 


ter is bringing from 16 to 18c. Some farm- 
ers are going north and bringing home 
droves of cattle to turn into beef later. The 
new road in Jackson around the Bowker 
hill is progressing finely, and will be a 
great improvement when completed. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Oct 3—Rev 
Mr Van Norden has extended his poultry 
yard and is preparing to raise more chick- 
ens and to make a specialty of ducks. He 
has a fine yard of blooded stock. Chickens 
are plentiful. Many farmers are fatting 
calves instead of making butter or selling 
milk. Mr Van Norden has a very fine year- 
ling. George O’Brien is threshing grain for 
the farmers around here. Lawrence Gil- 
bert had about, 41 bu of very nice clean 
white wheat from 40 shocks. Rye was a 
fine crop. Many are rushing rye straw to 
market, so that the market is overstocked. 
Some farmers sow 2 bu per acre; others 
at least 2% bu. Potatoes are a fair 
crop, about 80 per cent. Many pieces are 
grub eaten. There is considerable talk of 
buying wood ashes, instead of so -much 
commercial fertilizer. 


Varick, Seneca Co, Oct 4—Corn is nearly 
in shock and buckwheat mostly cut. Wheat 
has come up quite well, only a few pieces 
looking spotted. Farmers are not inclined 
to sell their hay at present prices. Young 
cattle are very scarce and high. The Sen- 
eca county fair, held at Waterloo Sept 27- 
29, was a grand success. The display of 
fruit was small, but the stock display was 
very large and fine. There was a large dis- 
play of poultry. The attendance was excel- 
lent. The directors are to be commended 
for not allowing side shows or games of 
chance on the grounds. 


Saratoga Co Notes—A killing frost was 
experienced in the upland townships on the 
night of Sept 11. There are no great crops 
of apples, but nearly every orchard has 
some, while in a few there is more than a 
food half crop, that of W. D. Perry of 
Wilton being the best orchard seen. Po- 
tatoes are very uneven. A few growers 
report a good crop, but far more complain 
of small potatoes and few in a hill. Corn 
is an excellent crop and is being harvested 
in fine condition. Buckwheat, where not 
lodged on account of the great growth of 
straw, is generally well filled. George H. 
Hodges of Kings Station has grown the 
champion common field pumpkin. This 
mammoth vegetable measures 4 ft-9% inch- 
es in circumference and tips the _ scales 
at 49 lbs. Gick Bros of Wilton have proven 
that it is possible to run a profitable dairy 
en sand land, as is evidenced by their high- 
ly successful dairy of 15 blooded cows, 
mostly Gurnseys. F. H. Smith and family 
of Wilton have put up on their farm this 
season 3000 quart cans of small pickles, 
besides laying down nine barrels of small 















cucumbers in brine. W. P. Styles of Kings 
Station is the proud owner of a fine flock 
ot horned Dorsets. The grange clambake 
at Gansevoort on the 15th was an immense 
success and reflects great credit on the 
management. A ride along the line of the 
hurricane that passed through the county 
about a month ago showed a scene of de- 
vastation almost unprecedented in the his- 
tory of eastern New York. The storm 
seems to have been central about Porter 
Corners, in the township of Greenfield, and 
there the greatest havoc was wrought. 
Great trees of every variety were broken 
off like straws, torn up by the roots and 
fiung in every direction. Strange to say 
no buildings of any size were disturbed, but 
corncribs, henroosts, well houses, ete, were 
torn to pieces by the score and still litter 





the fields. All the damage was done in 
about five minutes.—[W. T. Becker, Gen- 
eral Agent. . 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bradford County Fair—The 46th Brad- 


ford county fair was held at Towanda, 
Sept 27-30 and was one of the best in many 
years. There were 233 individual exhibi- 
tors. Agricultural hall was overflowing 
with the finest fruits, vegetables and grains 
ever exhibited in this county, among them 
five pumpkins on one vine, the largest 
weighing 125 lbs. One exhibitor showed 15 
varieties of fine apples, also a large display 
of vegetables. The exhibit of horses was 
good; 68 gained premiums. Some promis- 
ing trotters were shown and the races were 
closely contested. The red and blue 
ribbon cattle were 87 in number. Of 
thoroughbred Devons and Holsteins there 
were 20 head and of Guernseys, Jerseys and 
ted Polled 30 head. In the poultry build- 
ing all standard breeds were represented 
and all available space was filled with the 
choicest display ever seen here. Swine and 
sheep were not well represented, but the 
Angora goats claimed their share of public 


attention. In the main building was a fine 
Gisplay of fancy work, painting, etc. 
Weather, attendance and exhibits in all 


classes considered, the fair of 1898 was the 
best in the history of the association. 


An Enterprising Pennsylvania Patron. 


John C. Foulk, master of California 
grange, No 941, of Montonn Co, Pa, is serv- 
ing his second 
term as master. 
This is a very 
Prosperous 
grange and owns 
a beautiful, well- 
furnished hall. 
Brother Foulk is 
a graduate of the 
Eastman business 
college and is a 
very successful, 
practical business 
farmer. He owns 
a beautiful farm 
of 52 acres and 
is a breeder of 
Poland-China 
swine and Buff 
Plymouth tock 
poultry and has 
recently purchas- 

J. C. FOULK. ed a beautiful 

and highly-bred 

pair of Holstein-Friesian cattle from the 

well-known Benninger stock farm. He 

sells wheat, butter, eggs, poultry and fruit, 

but feeds all his corn, oats and hay, and is 

making farming pay on scientific princi- 

ples. All the members of his family are 

well educated, and his son is principal of 
the high school at Pennington, N J. 














NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington’s Big Cranberry Crop--Prob- 
ably never before was as heavy a crop of 
cranberries secured in this county, con- 
servative estimates placing it all the way 
to 150,000 bu or possibly higher. The bogs 
are scattered over a large territory, and 
aside from the big growers there are many 
farmers who have just picked 100 to 600 
bu, and occasionally 1000 to 2000: bu. A 
conservative estimate of Burlington 
county’s crop is kindly furnished us by 
Judge Joshua Forsythe of Pemberton. This 
relates simply to some of the leading grow- 
ers, and does not take cognizance of the 
smaller bogs. The distribution is as fol- 
lows: Budd & Sons 20,000 bu, J. J. White 
15,000, Niles & Evans 25,000, M. Haines 5000, 








Hinchman 10,000, Braddocks 6000, Blacks 
6000, Wilkinson 6000, Forsythe 5000, Cran- 
berry Park 6000, Upton 3000, Burr 3000; total 
for these named 110,000 bu. 


LONG ISLAND 


Cutchogue, Suffolk Co, Oct 4—The cauli- 
fiower acreage is very large on contract for 
pickles, but generally a sorry looking lot. 
A few fields promise good yields. The 
yield for market from the present outlook 
will be small in comparison with last year. 
Potatoes are moving rapidly. The crop 
and acreage seem to be immense in this 
section. A few fields have rotted, The oat 
crop can be called a failure. The few se- 
cured before the heavy rains are fair, but 
very light. Those that were cut in the 
storms are not worth threshing. Wheat 
does not yield as heavy as many thought it 
would. Threshing is well advanced. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Oct 4—The 
early cauliflower crop was a failure here; 
the late crop looks fairly well, very few be- 
ing sent to market yet. The acreage is 
about the same as last year. The returns 
so far are $3 to 5 per bbl. Red cabbage is 
moving slowly. George Offer and A. J. 
Dickerson are the largest shippers. Cu- 
cumbers are still going forward in large 
quantities 350 to 500 bbls by each New York 
boat; price very low, netting here about 
$1 per bbl. The vines are changing color 
row. A. J. Dickerson, F. N. Dickerson and 
T. R. Walle are the largest shippers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blandford, Sept 28—The potato crop prom- 
ises better than last year. The rowen crop 
is good. S. C. Tiffany filled his silo two 
weeks ago, and E. W. Boise has filled his. 
Almon J. Smith has bought Mrs’ Lucy 
Knox’s place. George A. Russell of Spring- 
field has bought Sunset Rock of W. H. Oat- 
ley. 

Fairhaven, Sept 28—The potato crop is 
very much smaller than was expected. The 
price is advancing, wholesale price now 
being 90c per bu. The rowen crop is very 
good and nearly all harvested. 


Mendon, Sept 28—A heavy crop of rowen 
is being gathered. Farmers are picking 
apples. Alanson Taft has bought 3000 bbls 
ot apples in this vicinity for Providence 
parties, paying $1.75 per bbl. The cran- 
berry crop will be very light. A.. DD. Da- 
venport returned last week with a. carload 
of milch cows. Silos are being filled. ‘There 
is some hay uncut yet. Some are shocking 
corn and digging potatoes. 


Oakham, Sept 28—Farmers are cutting 
corn, filling silos, digging “potatoes and 
picking apples. Apple buyers are numer- 
ous. Frank Nye of Sunnyside farm is 
building an addition to his barn, 36 by 15 
ft. He has recently bought five thorough- 
bred Ohio improved -Chester swine to add 
tu his already large herd. C. S.: Clifford is 
drawing lumber for his new barn. Pota- 
toes are decaying on moist ground. 


CONNECTICUT. 








Granby, Sept 28—Farmers are busy dig- 
ging potatoes, husking corn, cutting bushes 
and attending the numerous fairs. Pota- 
toes are not a large crop, but of good qual- 
ity. Corn has done well and there is a 
good rowen crop. Silos are being consider- 
ed by the farmers here as a means of keep- 
ing more stock, and a few have built and 
have them filled. Wilson Griffin & Son have 
put a large one in their new barn and are 
contemplating ineseasing their stock this 
winter. Mr Coffey is buying a large quan- 
tity of apples at $1.50. H. W. Viets will take 
charge of his packing and shipping business 
here and C. D. Clark will go to New York 
state. C. D. Griffin exhibited his two fine 
pair of steers at Cherry Park, taking Ist, 
and this week is showing them at the Gran- 
by fair. 

Harwinton, Sept 28—Corn cutting is near- 
ly finished with no killing frost. Apples 
are about half a crop. Cecil Belden starts 
tis evaporator next week. Potatoes are 
being dug and a medium crop is reported. 
About the usual acreage of rye is being 
sown. Harwinton fair will be held Oct 4-8, 
on W. 8S. Jones’s lot. 


Wolcott, Sept 29—Lucian Hallock was re- 


cently hurt by being thrown out of a 
wagon. The farmers’ fair will be held 
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Oct 12. Premium lists can be had of E. M. 
Upson, secretary. Potatoes in many cases 
are small both in yield and size. F. m 
Cole is fortunate in having an abundance 
ot apples. Most people have none or very 
few. 
I 
The Hop Market 

At New York, the market is more active, 
brewers are buying more freely at the ad- 
vance and the market is very firm for new 
hops at 16@18c p lb for New York state, 
and a cent or two higher for coast. Old 
hops are also in greater demand at 1@3c 
higher than last week. Buyers in central 
New York are paying 16@18c and are glad 
tec get the goods, while there is a tendency 
among growers to hold. Tuesday’s market 
was still stronger and the whole situation 
seems to be very healthy. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 17@18 
prime, 15@16 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 18@19 
prime, ‘ 15@17 
low to medium, 12@14 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 


Sept 27 last yr "98 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 2,125 740 =. 3,025 3,390 
Exports to Europe, 682 447 1,165 1,027 
Imports from Europe, ‘- 12 6 21 


NEw YorK—Hop picking has ended in 
and about Blenheim, Schoharie Co. The 
crop is generally of a good quality but the 
yield is short. One year ago Blenheim’s 
crop amounted to 3940 boxes, while this 
year there are only 3250, and this under an 
increase of 4 acres planted. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk supplies are ample, 
one day with another, and the situation is 
not especially different from that of last 
week. The exchange price remains at 2%c 
p qt and the surplus at $1 29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Oct 3 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,853 110 470 
N Y¥ Central. 10,251 93 272 
N Y. Ont & Wesi, 27,784 1,410 _ 
West Shore. 14,921 334 275 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,947 162 68 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 =_ — 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _ — 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1.210 50 - 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 = 
Other sources, 4.650 _ _ 
Total receipts, 161,342 2,746 1,085 
Daily av this week, 23,049 392 155 
Daily av last week, 23,018 537 154 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,918 637 148 


The Southville creamery, St Lawrence, 
W Y, paid its patrons for April milk an av- 
erage price of 671%4c p 100 lbs; for May 61.08c, 
June 62%4c, July 63.79c, Aug 74%c. This 
creamery uses the Babcock test and the 
above prices are averages of each month. 
The farmers’ deliver their milk at the 
creamery and the skim milk is returned 
to them in proportion to amount brought 
and this skimmilk in ’97 and ‘98 at a small 
tasis has returned the farmers 20c p 100 
Ibs to feed, to calves, besides the value 
as a fertilizer. The farmers own the milk 
from start to finish, also the product from 
milk. They elect officers and manufacture 
the butter, furnish creamery and every- 
thing for the manufacture of butter and 
the above prices are net to producers. 

Official Call for Milk Meeting. 

The meetingof the Central Association will 
be held in Binghamton, N Y, Oct 18 at the 
Arlington house, 10 o’clock. 

D.L & W route union will be held in 
Binghamton, N Y, at the Arlington house, 
1i a m, Oct 11. 

Erie route union will be held in Bing- 
hamton, N Y, Oct 11, 11 a m. 

O. &W route union will be held at Sid- 
ney, Sidney house, Oct 11, at 10 a m. 

Lehigh Valley will be held at Meshoppen, 
Pa, Oct 11. 

Everyone who is a milk producer is in- 
vited to any or all of these meetings, and 
the officers will be pleased to see a large 
turn out.—[A. G. Loomis, president; H. T. 
Coon, secretary, Five States Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








~ Realizing that every farmer has, during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
*“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agricuiturist will find that 
av advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment, 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


-—~ BEAGLES, broken on Rabbit, take a trail and keep it till 

rabbit is shot or holed. No Beagles over 3 years ol Also 
40 thoroughly American Foxhounds. J. HOWARD TAY LOR, 
Farmers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 





800 BELGIAN HARES for sale. 100 selected stock bucks, 
balance does and youngsters. Bred from the best stock 
in in Ameqjes. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa. 





PNGL ISH Berkshires of choicest breeding, Sows bred. Service 
boars. Pigs all ages not akin. Address, GEO. W. DUZER, 
Roseville, Ohio. 
1 ERSEYS— St. Lambert and Combination, Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 











NLLESTER Swine, Collie Dews, Poultry, Pigeons. Circulars, 
PAINE, South Randolph, V 


POULTRY. 


PONABLE’S White Wyandottes, America’s best. _ First-clase 
; oes F #2 and $3 each this month. 8S. SPONABLE, St. 
ohnsville, N. 








*OR SALE—Fine bgory ag prs Pullets and Cockerele; Bur- 
pee’s strain. E. J. BAIRD, Lock Haven, Pu 





IGHT BRAHMAS, Buff Wyandottes, $l up. L. J. BRUN- 
iDAGE, Starkey, N. Y. 





FRUITS AND TREES. 


Apple Trees for Fall a . Send for 
20, OOO Congeuee, it’s free. W. BRYANT, Nur- 


sery men, Dausviile, N 





NHESTNUTS and Shellbarks wanted. We pay high prices for 
large. early, ripe nuts. JAMES CASE, Colchester, Gan. 





ya Cine 7 es per mail. Desirable for conservatories. 
Address, E. {AYWARD, DeLand, Florida. 





FARM MACHINERY. 


ASOLINE Engines are the best power in the world for farmers. 

We make ail sizes from one to fift horse-power. Cash or easy 

a ge DIRIGO ENGINE AND MACHINE WORKS, Port- 
and, M 


$7 For Fence Machine to make your fence of hs 7 eprin, 
a 





wire. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. LKE 
in City, Ohio. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AVE MONEY. Be vour own horse doctor. Make Money. Be 
your own boss, We have three famous horse medicine re- 
weipee Sure cure for hard hoofs, thrush, old and new sores and 
galls which we will send you with full instructions a preparing 
and use, on receipt of $1.00, money order or stam 
muke money selling the medicines at odd times, THE VETER- 
ixaRy MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. C., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 


All Say 
The Same. 


Iam perfectly satisfied with results from my advertise 
ment under head of Farmers’ Exchange in American 
Agriculturist. Shall commence the middle of November 
next and run it through the whole season. 











Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 3—It was a dull mar- 
ket again to-day, and cheese salesmen had 
to accept about thesame prices as last week. 
A week ago still it looked as if cheese would 
go to higher prices, but the stand-off 
of exporters compelled sellers to moderate 
their views, if they expected to dispose of 
their goods; and, as many of them have no 
warehouses in N Y, but sell their stock 
from week to week off the platforms, there 
was nothing to be done but to let their 
cheese go atthe best prices they could get, 
the country markets thus being relatively 
less firm than in the city. Trans- 
actions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 4217 bxs at 8c, large white, 1207 at 8c, 
small white, 148 at 8%c, small colored, 448 
at 8%c. Total 6020 bxs against 8495 one year 
ago and 6574 two years ago. Sales. of 
creamery butter 17 pkgs at 19c, 70 at 2ic. 
and 75 cases prints at 23c. 

At Little Falls, sold 150 bxs at 6%c, 32 at 
7i4c, 488 at 8c, 1390 at 8%c, and 4440 at 8téc. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Wheat — {| Corn Oats 
Cash orspot |——— — | —— 
| 1898 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1998 | 1897 
Chicago......... | 64%] 87%] .20 | 2736] 21 | 19 
New York ...... eTldg| .954Q! 3444) 324q| 26 | .23% 
Boston .......... -- — | -d7bg] 39% 30%,| .304 
DORON 2. 00sec 674] .94U4! .3025] .284_] .22 | 1914 
St Louis.........| .66 .9644' .29 26 22%} .20 
Minneapolis ...| .62 86%) .2749] .25 22%, 21 
Loud OU w esse sees ST jL.224y] 48 | 42 | — | 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn | Oats 
eo ae ft a ll 
__ Eererere 634, 31M, | 223% 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 


This week | Last week One y yr r ago 





Wheat, bu, | 11,263,000 |~ 9,308,000 | 22,793,000 — 
Corn...... 21,406.000 19,652,000 37,704,000 
Vals. 5,447,000 4,754,000 13,383,000 


The General Stability in Wheat. 





An undercurrent of confidence in wheat 


values is easily perceptible. Speculative 
activity is not great, and owing to some 
neglect the market has been inclined to 


sluggishness, yet there is little question 
that the cereal is regarded intrinsically 
cheap at present prices around 64c p bu for 
contract grade, delivered at Chicago any 
time in December. The situation is with- 
cut particular novelty, and old forces re- 
main dominant, even though causing no 
¢pecial comment, The American Agricultur- 
ist’s final report, pointing to a 700 million 
crop, and published on another page of this 
number, confirms our earlier forecast of 
the greatest wheat yield on record. But 
there is nothing in this re-statement of 
crop conditions to warrant operators in 
endeavoring to force any further decline, as 
it has long been Known that our farmers 
have a splendid surplus for export. And 
what is equally to the point there is every 
reason to believe our wheat reserves will 
be wanted in western Europe. Especially 
if the Russian shortage is as important 
as recent reports indicate. In fact American 
Agriculturist’s resume of the Russian 
wheat situation, published a fortnight ago, 
is admitted by the trade as possessing in- 
fluence in bringing to the front such im- 
portant truths bearing on the world’s crops 
&S must perforce prove an element of iirm- 
ness in the market. Daily advices from ex- 
port points indicate a _ liberal outward 
movement on _ foreign account, in both 
wheat and flour. The visible supply con- 
tinues phenomenally small around 10,000,- 
090 bu, and while receipts at primary points 
trom our splendid new crop are naturally 
large, the fact remains that many farm- 
ers are slow about selling at current quo- 
tations. 

Summarizing returns from its corres- 
pondents in the field, the Liverpool Corn 
Trade News says it appears that the area 
of abundant crops in Russia does not ex- 


tend much beyond the southwestern and 
western regions, and even there the crop 
movement has commenced very late, al- 


though all authorities seem agreed that 
Peavy yields were obtained in the sections 
indicated. Nothing contradictory has been 
received relative to the important short- 
ages in the eastern governments. 





At Chicago, the corn market has con- 
tinued quiet and substantially steady on 
the basis of 29%4@30%c p bu for No 2, Dec 
delivery. Recent good weather has been gen- 
erally favorable for curing the crop, but of 
course will have no influence on such por- 


tion of it as long since passed the condi- 
tion where perfect climatic influences 
would avail. As shown in our report on an 
earlier page, there is further testimony 


pointing to disappointing rate of yield, to 
be determined next month. While the mar- 
ket is poorly supported, there is little or no 
effort to force a decline from the present 
level. Exp s are large and a fairly good 
demand on home account is noted. Farm- 
ers hold considerable stocks of old corn and 
show no rush to sell. 

Large quantities of oats are moving to- 
ward the east and being taken for distri- 
bution there and abroad. Present low 
prices are attractive to buyers, although 


the speculative end of the trade is some- 
what neglected. 


The market is nearly 


MARKETS 


LATEST 


THE 


steady to easy with No 2 mixed Dec deliv- 
ery quotable around 20%@21%c p bu. Re- 
cent sales of No 2 mixed oats in store 22@ 
22%c, No 3 white 23@24c. 

A quiet and narrow rye market prevails. 
Some inquiry on shipping account, partly 
for export, while futures are neglected. No 
2 in store 48c p bu, No 8 do 47c. Decem- 
ber quotable around 44%c and May 46c. 

Barley without essential change, there 
being a moderate demand for all grades, 
choice to fancy leaning to firmness. Poor 
barley suitable for feed purposes offered 
rather sparingly and quotable at 33@34c 
p bu; poor to good malting 34@40c, and 
fancy 42@45c. Oct nominally 44c for No 2. 

Timothy seed in fair demand on local and 
shipping account, with transactions on the 
basis of $2 40@2 45 p ctl for contract prime. 
Clover seed quiet at 450@6 50 p ctl for poor 
to choice. 

At New York, wheat has averaged near- 
ly steady with occasional periods of weak- 
ness, exporters taking hold freely, but the 
trade making the most of reports. that 
farmers are holding back both wheat and 
rye for higher prices. No 2 red winter wheat 
is quotable around 70@72c p bu in store; 
Dec delivery something of a discount. Flour 
dull and weak, rye flour steady, the latter 
selling at $2 90@3 25 p bbl. Some inquiry 
for buckwheat on export account on the 
basis of 43@45c p bu, afloat in N Y. Corn 
substantially steady with No 2in store 344 
@34%c p bu. Oats dull and without im- 
portant change, No 2 mixed about 26c p bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














| Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 

| 1898| 1897) 1898| 1897| 1898| 1897 
Chicago, » 100 Ibs . - | $5.85 $5.50 $4.05 8 $4.30 $4.50) 325 
New York. «se-| 5.75) 5.40! 4.25) 4.65) 4.75) 4.50 
ROS | 5.60} 5.50! 4.20) 4.65) 4.75] 4.75 
Kansas City ......... | 5.50] 5.25) 3.90) 4.10) 4.25] 4.00 
Re | 5.50} 5.00) 4.15) 4.50) 4.65) 4.30 





At Chicago, cattle buyers hesitate to fol- 
low the recent advance, although the mar- 
ket is holding up well in a general way. 
Common to fair natives which perforce 
ceme into direct competition with well fin- 
ished western range steers are easy and 
rather slow, while prime fat natives are in 
generally good demand. Prices’ for these 
are about as high as at any time this year, 
and a great many go over the scales at 
better than 5%4c p lb. Western range cat- 
tle generally active, quality good, market 
easy, with every full tide of receipts. Mixed 
butchers’ stock in about the recent favor, 
offerings including a good many westerns. 
Stock cattle rather slow, recent offerings 
including 16 cars direct from Canada, an 
unusual feature. Demand for milch cows 
less urgent, prices $3@5 lower. 

Moderate activity prevails in sheep cir- 
cles, with a good demand for butcher 
weights and also for feeding stock to re- 
ship to the country. Western mutton sheep 
find a ready outlet at good prices around 
$4@4 35, with yearlings 4 30@4 60. Feeding 
lambs 4 60@4 85. Light weight stock sheep 
2 75@4 10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle 10@15c lower Monday 
of this week under receipts of 155 cars. 
Market fairly active, but buyers disposed to 
take advantage of relatively liberal offer- 
ings. The quality of the cattle proved 
only moderately attractive. Quotations: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 20@5 50 Poor to good fat bulls,$ 2 0@3 90 
Good, 1200 to 190 lbs, 4754510 Poor to good fat cows, 2 5@4 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 40045) Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibs, EB} 734 50 
Common, 7(*) to 900 lbs, Ht Bologna cows, phd, 8 (0@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 7@4 4) =F'sh cows & springers, 18 (a0 ™ 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 504 5) Veal calves, 6 0007 50 

An active hog market noted with fresh 
supplies of 40 double-decks. Some weak- 
ness prevailed, prime medium selling at $4@ 
405, heavy lots and best yorkers 3 95@4. 
Sheep market weak with Monday's receipts 
15 cars; prime wethers 4 40@4 50, good but 
medium in weight 4 25@4 35, lambs 3@5 60. 

At Buffalo, cattle in about the recent de- 
mand and steady Monday of this week 
when 250 cars were received. Butcher 
weights $4 50@4 75, shipping steers 4 50@ 
5 50, stock cattle 3 50@4 25, cows and heifers 
4@4 60. Veal calves 6@7. Hogs 90 cars Mon- 
day, market steady. Yorkers 3 95@4 07%, 
medium weights 4, heavy droves 4@4 12%, 
common pigs 3 50@3 60. Sheep receipts 50 
ears, market 10@15c higher on good lambs, 
while common sheep were dull and 15@25c 
lower. Fair to choice lambs 5 25@5 65, choice 
yearlings 5, sheep 4 25@4 50. 


At New York. the cattle market with- 





out important change, there being a good 
demand for desirable butcher weights, and 
about the usual movement on export ac- 
count. Good to fine native steers steady 
at $4 75@5 60, common lots weaker at 4 35@ 
4 60. Dry cows and bulls slow at 2 50@3 35, 
milch cows quiet under small offerings, but 
undertone one of steadiness. Veal calves 
quiet, with supplies plentiful. Poor to 
prime 4 50@7 50, fancy 8. Actual offerings 
of hogs on the open market small and quo- 
tations substantially unchanged at 4@4 25. 
Sheep trade rather slow and in some in- 
stances prices a fraction lower. Ordinary 
to prime 3 50@4 50, yearlings a premium, 
good to choice lambs 4 50@6. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

In a general way it may be said that no 
change of a decided character has occurred 
recently. The upward tendency developed 
a short time ago has been checked by the 
fall make being somewhat larger than ex- 
pected and little or no call for export 
goods. Quality, an important factor always, 
is good now and a reasonably steady un- 
dertone is apparent. 

New York State—At Albany, good de- 
mand. Good to ch cmy 21@22c p Ib, prints 
£2@28c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, good 
supply. Good to ch cmy 19@20c, prints 20@ 
21c, dairy 15@17c. 

At New York, the general situation re- 
mains unchanged. Market steady. Cream- 
eries western extras 2l1c p lb, firsts 19@20c, 
seconds 17@18'4c, N Y extras 20@20%c, firsts 
18%@19c, western June extras 19%@20c, N 
Y dairy finest 18@19c, firsts 16@17c, west- 
ern imit cmy finest 16@l17c, firsts 14@1l5c, 
western factory 13@14%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. Good to ch 
cmy 2ic p lb, prints 22c, dairy 14c. 

At Cincinnati, steady. Fcy Elgin cmy 
22c p lb, Ohio cmy 16@18c, ch dairy 11%c. 

At Boston, a quiet feeling prevails but 
the market tone is steady. Vt and N H 
cmy extra 21\%c p lb, northern N Y¥ 21@21%c, 
western 20@21c, northern firsts 18@19c, 
eastern 17@19c, western firsts 17@18c, sec- 
onds 15@16c, June extras 19@19%c, firsts 18 
@18'l4c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y dairy extra 
18c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@17c, seconds lé4c, 
western dairy 13@1l4c, western imit cmy ex- 
tra 15@1l6c, firsts 14@1l5c, western ladle ex- 
tra 14c, firsts 13%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active. Full 
cream cheddars 7%@8c p lb, flats 7@71%4c, 
skims 3@5c, Swiss 13@14c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars 9@10c. 

At New York, market settled and trade 
quiet. N Y large colored fcy 85%@8%c p |b, 
large white fcy 84%@8%c, colored and white 
ch 8%c, large good to prime 8@8%4c, small 
colored fcy 9c, white fcy 9c, good to ch 84%@ 
8%c, common to fair 7@8c, skims 6@6'4c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 17 lots 
cf 1493 boxes cheese, 8%c bid. No sales. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Full cream 
N Y che2ddars 9@9%c p Ib, Ohio flats 9%%c, 
limburger 10c, Swiss 14@1é6c. 

At Cincinnati, firm. Good to prime Ohio 
flat 8%4c p lb, ch family favorite 9@9'%c, 
twins 9@9«c, full Gream Y A 9%@10c, N Y 
cheddar 9@9't%4c 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The home markets as a rule are not heav- 
ily supplied with fine fruit, and as a very 
fair demand exists, receipts are kept mod- 
erately well cleaned up. Fancy table ap- 
ples are most sought for and job at $3@4 p 
bbl. Inferior qualitites are inclined to drag 
tc some extent. 

At New York, fair demand and moderate 
receipts. Blush $2 50@3 p bbl, Fall Pippins 
2 °25@2 75, Baldwins 2, Greenings 1 75@2, 
King 2@3. 

At Boston, choice fruit having moderate 
sale at fair prices. Gravenstein $3@3 50 p 
bbl, Duchess 2@2 25, Fall Pippin 2@2 50, 
Hubbardston 1 50@2 25, Porter 1 50@2, 
common and windfalls 75c@1 25. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Receipts at the principal markets have 
been running larger than recently. Real- 
ly fancy stock finds ready sale at moder- 
ate figures, and the shipping demand is 
reported quite good. 

At New York, quiet but 
Island $1 50@1 75 p bbl, N Y 1 25@1 62, 
south Jersey and Pa 1 37@1 62, upper Jer- 
sey 1 12@1 37, Jersey sweets 1 25@2. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Our Final Report on the 1898 Crop. 








THE UNITED STATES. 


In thousands of bales of 180 lbs net. 
Crop of Cal Ore Wash Total N Y aAger'gate 


1898, 35 60 30 125 65 190 
1897 45 75 32 152 75 225 
1896 36 56 12 104 75 175 
1894 180 140 320 
1890 92 100 192 


THE WORLD’S HOP CROP. 


Crop of 1898 ‘97 906 °95 +°94 °93 
Germany, 250 300 353 368 404 #£«9130 
Austria, 95 100 136 95 109 74 
France, 30 40 43 42 38 33 
England, 235 256 281 343 395 £257 
Total, 610 696 813 848 946 494 
uU §, 1909 225 175 292 320 268 
Aggregate, 800 921 988 1140 1260 762 


Av export val 

U S hops, cts, 15.4 10.2 88 11 22 

World’s crop in ’94 was 1,266,000 bales, 
average export valuesof American hops lic; 
in ’90, 664,000 bales and 27c; in °89, 935,000 
bales and 29c; in ’82, 512,000 bales, with 72c 
as av export value of U S hops. 

Estimate of English hop growers’ ass’n 
for 98 crop: Europe 450,000 bales, England 
218,000, U S 218,000, other 7000, total 892,000, 
or about 200,000 bales less than estimated 
requirements of average consumption. If 
American Agriculturist’s figures included 
Relgium, Russia, etc, they would approxi- 
mate 50,000 bales more, or a total of 850,000 
bales. 

COMMENT ON THE ABOVE EXHIBIT. 


It will be noticed that our final figures for 
the American crop are only 5000 bales 
larger than our preliminary estimate early 
in Sept, thus showing again the remark- 
able accuracy of our returns. The coast 
crop is about 5000 bales more in Cal, 6000 
bales less in Ore and the same in Wash as 
our preliminary reports indicated. New 
York state reports show very uneven crops 
and this makes it difficult to form as accur- 
ate a judgment as we would like, but we 
increase cur final estimate for this state 
by 5000 bales, although we are free to say 
that some reports would apparently war- 
rant a reduction of 10 per cent rather than 
an increase. This gives us a total of 190,- 
000 bales of hops in the United States in 
1§98, or 2 shortage of 35,000 bales compared 
with last year, and 130,000 bales less than 
in ’94, 

For England, we hardly wish to entire- 
ly accept the estimate of the hop growers’ 
essociation and place our final figure at 
17,000 bales more than it does, fearing that 
English growers may have underestimated 
just as they have allowed in their calcu- 
lations for an underestimate in America. 

For Europe, we have very exhaustive 
mail advices, dated Sept 21, from what we 
consider the best authorities available, 
supplemented by cables on Monday of this 
week. In Bavaria, the principal hop pro- 
ducing region of Germany, the govern- 
ment’s exhaustive report indicates some 
5000 less acres than in ’93, the last year of 
short crops and high prices, or a decrease 
cf: over 25 per cent. Its estimate of the 
yield, based on August returns, showed a 
total of 217,000 cwts (of 110 lbs each) against 
£68,000 last year. Since these reports were 
written, however, it has been everywhere 
evident that the actual harvest is below 
the estimate and Bavaria is now figured at 
from 180,000 to 200,000 cwts. For all of 
Germany, including Wurtemberg, Baden, 
Alsace and Prussia, the government _re- 
turns, in the light of. the actual harvest, 
are interpreted to indicate about 215,000 
bales. But much experience with German 
crop statistics and methods of gathering 
the same, as well as our own reports, leads 
us to adhere to 250,000 bales as the probable 
German crop this season. Austria has 
slightly more than our preliminary figure 
and France less. Our final reports indicate 
the possibility of considerably less than 
26,000 bales of hops in France. On the 
whole, we feel pretty sure that the Ger- 
man crop will reach our figure, but the 
prospects in other parts of the continent 
end in England are under rather than over 
our final estimate. 

THE FUTURE PRICES. 
An extraordinarily bullish view is ex- 


pressed in a letter to us from a big firm in 
the trade whose business keeps them con- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


stantly informed about the hop crop and 
market throughout the world. This firm 
bases its opinion on a world’s crop this 
year aggregating 869,000 bales, or about half 
way between our estimate and that of the 


English growers’ association. The 
firm writes: “It is significant that 
the present crop is the smallest 


crop with a single exception since 1882. It 
is very modest to say that the present an- 
nual use of hops, even with the reduced 
ccnsumption per bbl of beer, is 50 per cent 
more than it was in 1882. Relatively speak- 
ing therefore, the ’98 crop makes absolutely 
the shortest supply on record for the last 
29 years. The consumption of the world is 
now acknowledged by the best authori- 
ties to be 1,120,000 bales annually, and the 
three crops of ’96-7-8 have not equaled this 
eonsuming demand.” 

Our correspondent evidently thinks that 
choice Pacific and state hops of the °’98 
growth are as likely to reach 40c per lb as 
were similar qualities of the ’90 crop. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist would not venture to in- 
dorse this figure, as we have had too much 
experience in reporting the hop crop and 
following its market fluctuatings to say 
how high or how low prices may go. The 
situation is certainly strong, but the man 
does not live who can accurately forecast 
the exact future of the hop market. Be- 
cause this firm’s figures of supply are so 
much higher than ours, its bullish views are 
all the more remarkable. It is for each 
grower to closely watch the situation and 
to use his best judgment about his own 
condition and the market situation in de- 
ciding whether to accept or reject a given 
price. To refuse a good fair price is to take 
the’ speculators’ risk. 


The Hop [arket. 


At London, the market progresses in 
sellers’ favor, slowly but apparently sure- 
ly. The previous reports of shortage in the 
English crop appear to be more than con- 
firmed now that the harvest is finished. The 
qualities are generally good. All sound, 
useful parcels, as well as the finer sorts are 
in good demand, and there is every pros- 
pect of trade continuing healthy. Busi- 
tess has not yet fairly commenced in 
Americans, your market being a little in 
tront of us; this we expect to alter as soon 
as your brewers are well supplied. The 
market this week opened on Monday fairly 
firm at the advanced prices of last week, and 
the advance is generally regarded by both 
buyers and sellers as legitimate, not spec- 
ulative. The feeling grows that if Ameri- 
can planters and dealers are careful not 
to flood the market, indications favor the 
maintenance of present values witha 
greater possibility of an advance than of 
any material reaction. 

At Nuremberg, Germany, the market is 
active at higher prices. Between Sept 5 
and 21, prices of the best grades advanced 
from 22 to 40c per lb. Buyers have been 
scouring the country and throughout’ the 
hop yards of the continent a large part of 
the crop had been gobbled up before the 
close of Sept. Here in Nuremberg, which is 
the great center of the hop trade of Eu- 
rope, the business has been extraordinary 
in volume and for the two weeks ended Sept 
17, exceeded 25,000 cwts, or 25 per cent more 
than for like period last year and almost 
twice as much as for a similar period for 
several years past. This activity has only 
been surpassed during the exciting market 
in Sept, ’89, following the shortage that year. 
The last two weeks in Sept, the Nurem- 
berg hop traffic continued on a large scale 
in the face of advancing prices. It has 
reached such a point that this week the 
Nuremberg market on Monday was excited 
and so unsettled that accurate quotations 
cannot be given, but the weight of evidence 
is toward higher prices and maintenance 
of the advanced values, at least for a few 
Gays. But when it is realized that prices 
have practically doubled since the harvest 
cpened, some reaction is naturally antici- 
pated among conservative dealers. Some 
of the outside markets in Burgundy, Alost, 
etc, are even higher than Nuremberg. It is 
probable that Oct 1 will see two-thirds of 
the continental crop in the hands of deal- 
ers. 

Writing Sept 21, our Nuremberg corres- 
rondent says: ‘‘American growers and deal- 
ers will be masters of the English market 
this year. 1 do not see how German hops 
can enter into serious competition in the 
London market this season. We shall prob- 
ably find buyers for any German hops that 
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can be spared in France, Belgium and ‘oth- 
er countries. It certainly looks as though 
the German crop could not supply the ocon- 
Sumption, which will certainly increase 
during the year, as we have no cider or 
wine to speak of and the weather is very 
tavorable for beer drinking.” 

THE HOP MARKET 


is everywhere firm and advancing. For 
latest reports of it, see Page 351. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, tomatoes 35@ 
60c p bu, beans $1 30@1 40, onions 65@75c, 
green corn 35@50c p 100, spinach 1 p bbl, cel- 
ery 85c p dz bchs, peaches 75c@1 p bskt, 
cranberries 6@6 50 p bbl, potatoes 1 50@2. 
Dressed turkeys 13@l4c p lb, fowls 9@10c, 
live turkeys 11@12c, fowls 8@9c, chickens 
9$@10c, strictly fresh eggs 20@2ic p dz, cold 
storage 15@l6c, corn 39@40c p bu, oats 31@ 
32c, bran 13@13 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 20 
@21, middlings 15@16 50, loose hay 6@8, 
timothy 6@8, oat straw 4@4 50, rye 5 50@7. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 
50c, beans $1 10@1 20, apples 50c@1 p bbl, 
peaches 150@2 p bu, turnips 30c, to- 
matoes 35@40c, celery 25c p dz bchs, car- 
rots 30c p bu, dressed chickens 13c p Ib, 
live 10c, strictly fresh eggs 18@19c p dz, cold 
storage 16@16%c. Corn 438c p bu, mixed oats 
28@32c, bran 15 p ton, cottonseed meal 23, 
middlings 16, loose hay 8@10, timothy 10@12, 
cat straw 6@7, rye 7@10. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 











Beans and Peas. 

At New York, receipts moderate and de- 
mand fair. Marrow ch $1 60 p bu, medium 
ch 1 20@1 22, pea ch 1 17@1 20, red kidney 
ch 1 75@1 80, white kidney 1 40, yellow eye 
ch 1 40, Cal limas 2 30@2 35, green peas 85@ 
87c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand is limited and 
market not strong. Evaporated apples ’97, 
6@8%4c p lb, ’98 7@8c, sun-dried quarters 
34%4.@5c, southern sliced 4@5c, chopped 2@ 
21%4c, cores and skins 2c, cherries 8@9c, 
blackberries 8@9c, raspberries 101%4@l1lc, 
huckleberries 6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market holds a general- 
ly satisfactory position. N Y and Pa best 
17%@18c p dz, western fresh gathered 17c, 
seconds $3 15@3 30 p case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, about steady at the range 
of prices quoted. Cape Cod ch dark cran- 
berries $5 p bbl, fair to good 4@4 50, west- 
ern N Y grapes, Delawares 9@10c p pony 
tskt, peaches 1@1 50 p carrier, pears 3@4 p 
bbl, plums 50c p 8-lb bskt, quinces 2 50@3 

bbl. 

. Ground Feeds. 

At New York, about as usual. Coarse 
ccrn meal 67@68c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 90c, 
grits 90c, chops 65c, middlings $15 p ton, 
winter bran 13@14, spring 12 50@13, spring 
middlings 14, sharps 17, linseed oilmeal 24, 
rye feed 16@16 50, screenings 40@60c p 100 
lbs, cottonseed meal 18@20 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market rules steady at 
range of prices quoted. Prime new hay 60@ 
65c p 100 lbs, No 1 55@60c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 
42@48c, mixed clover 45c, clover 40c, grade- 
less 25@35c, long rye straw 30@50c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, both live and dressed poul- 
try in fair demand and moderate receipt. 
Turkeys ch 15@17c p 1b, ordinary 9@llc, 
Phil chickens 15@16c, Pa 11@12c, N Y and 
Pa fowls llc, western 9%@10%c, squabs ch 
large white $2 25 p dz, small dark 1 25, live 
chickens 11@11%c, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, 
turkeys 10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, onions in full supply and 
moderate demand. Squashes plenty and 
tomatoes in moderate supply. Cabbages $2 
@3 50 p 100, onions 45@50c p bu, squash 50 
@75c p bbl. string beans 25@75c p % bu, to- 
matoes 25@60c p box, turnips 50@75c p bbi, 
beets 75c@1 p bbl, cucumbers 50c@1, celery 
30@40c p dz bchs. 
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TOLD IN. SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Death of ex-Secretary Bayard—Hon 
Thomas F. Bayard, for- 
merly ambassador to 
England and (for a 
while secretary of state 


during Grover 
Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration, died in 


Dedham, Mass, Sept 29. 
In 1893 Mr Bayard was 
appointed the first 
American ambassador 
to England. As a pub- 
lic speaker he address- 
ed many audiences in 
Great Britain. He was 
asked to preside at the 
230th anniversary fes- 
tival of the Scottish 
corporation, a charit- 
able organization, in 
1894. His open manner of expressing his 
pro-English sentiments caused a vote of 
censure to be passed on him in the house 
of representatives in 1896. 


Industrial Depression in Haiti—Consul 
Lemuel W. Livingston reports that the in- 
dustrial depression of Haiti has reached 
such a critical point that the country must 
scon become a prey to internal disruptions, 
or to the European government which may 
have the greatest claim upon it. The cur- 
rency has become so depreciated as to be 
well-nigh worthless, and its daily fluctua- 
tions seem the result of caprice. Almost all 
business enterprises are either bankrupt or 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Business is at 
a standstill, and no one, either native or 
foreigner, is able to see any way out of the 
difficulty. Such is the condition of a coun- 
try with a soil the fertility of which prob- 
ably surpasses that of any other in the 
world. Everything grows without effort. 
There are dyewoods and cabinet woods in 
abundance, even virgin forests of mahog- 
any and other hard woods, and the mineral 
wealth although unexplored, is said to be 
ccnsiderable. There is a grand opportunity 
for American enterprise and capital. 





THOMAS F. BAYARD. 





The Peace Commission in Paris—The 
American and Spanish peace commission- 
ers to conclude terms for peace are now 
in session in Paris. It is said that Sagasta 
bas instructed the Spanish commissioners 
not to yield on the Philippine question, 
granting a harbor and coaling station on- 
ly. The American commissioners will never 
agree to anything less than the island of 
Luzon, so a deadlock is not improbable. 
Gen Merritt is now in Paris to advise the 
American commissioners in regard to Phil- 
ippine matters. 


Spain Objects—It is stated that Spain will 
make a vigorous formal protest against the 
sending of more United States ships and 
troops to Manila. It is known that she is 
much disturbed by the continual increase 
of American forces at the islands, but it is 
hardly probable that a protest from her 
would be sustained. Manila is ours by 
right of conquest, and we have the right to 
send as many troops there as we please. 

Queen Louise Dead—Queen Louise of 
Denmark died in Copenhagen, Sept 29. The 
end was peaceful and her husband, King 
Christian IX, and several of her children 
were at her bedside. Queen Louise was the 
mother of six children, who by marriage 
are now leaders in the great monarchies in 
Europe. 


Quebec Commission’s Rapid Progress— 
The joint commission, now sitting at Que- 
bec for the settlement of all questions be- 
tween the United States and Canada, is 
making rapid progress and is likely to agree 
on all matters. Good progress has been 
made in the Alaska bour4-ry matter, and it 
is understood that a distinct offer has been 
made by the Americans in accordance with 
instructions from President McKinley. The 
United States commissioners have suggest- 
ed that the delimitation be left to experts 
appointed by both countries. Provision is 
also made for a reference. The Americans 
have submitted the names of the emperor of 
Germany, king of Sweden and king of 
Italy as the personnel of the tribunal. The 
arbitrators in the first instance will include 
the chief justices of the United States and 
Canada. The offer is likely to be accepted. 
The Anglo-American commission will also 
endeavor to harmonize the mining laws in 





so far as Alaska and the Yukon are con- 
cerned. The Americans seek the right to 
extend railroads from points in Alaska to 
the Canadian gold fields and are willing to 
grant reciprocal concessions. 





The Dreyfus Revision—The French cab- 
inet has voted in favor of the revision of the 
Dreyfus case, and all the documents in the 
case have been sent to the court of cassa- 
tion. It may require several weeks or even 
months for the court to thoroughly examine 
the papers. The court will decide the legal 
question as to whether the first trial of 
Capt Dreyfus was vitiated by the forgery 
committed by the late Col Henry. If the 
decision is in favor of Dreyfus a new trial 
will be ordered at once. There is no abate- 
ment in public excitement and what the 
outcome may be no man can say. 

More scandals are likely to come to light, 
many of them crimes committed since the 
Zola trial. Apparently there is no such thing 
as honor in the French army and revela- 
tions that may mean the overthrow of the 
present government in France may occur 
at any minute. All France is in a turmoil 
and developments are awaited with the 
keenest anxiety. 


_—- 


Developments in China—An announce- 
ment of = great 
importance has 
just been made 
public through 
the consular re- 
ports. It is that 
Kiao-Chou, the 
Chinese port re- 
cently seized by 
Germany, has 
been proclaimed 
a free port. This 
is regarded as 
an indication of 
the German pol- 


icy in the far 
east. This action 
of the German 


government 
probably fore- 
shadows the at- 
titude of Russia 
and may remove some of the suspicions 
which have been aroused regarding the 
economic policy of the continental nations 
in the east. All sorts of fumors regarding 
the downfall of the Chinese emperor are 
current. Chang Yen Hwan, the great rival 
of Li Hung Chang and champion of Brit- 
ish interests in China, whose fall marked 
the return of the empress dowager to power, 
was dismissed from the Tsung-Li-Yamen, 
and from his office as director of the im- 
perial railways and national finances. Then 
he was arrested, charged with harboring 
Kang Yuwei, the Cantonese reformer and 
favorite of the emperor, and with being 
concerned in a plot to murder the em- 
peror. By an edict, he has been declared 
innocent of the latter charge, but is order- 
ed to be kept in confinement until further 
investigation. Kang-Yuwei is under sur- 
veilance and his degradation is certain. 

Dispatches received the first of the week 
declare that the emperor is dead, but his 
end is shrouded in mystery. One report 
Says that he committed suicide, another 
that he was strangled, a third that he was 
poisoned and a fourth that he was horribly 
tortured. There is a rumor that certain of 
the powers contemplate deposing the dow- 
ager empress and arresting the emperor’s 
murderer. The feeling against foreigners 
bas found vent in several outbreaks in 
which English and American missionaries 
and members of the legations have been 
attacked. 





CHANG YEN HWAN. 





Spain Wants Remains of Columbus— 
The supposed remains of Christopher Co- 
lumbus were last week removed from the 
sarcophagus in the cathedral at Havana to 
be forwarded to Spain. Great formality 
marked the ceremony of the removal of the 
dust. The people of Santo Domingo claim 
that they have the dust of the great dis- 
coverer and that the Havana dust Is really 
that of Columbus’s brother. 





Filipinos Want Freedom—Agoncillo, vice 
president of the Filipinos’ provisional gov- 
ernment, is now in Washington as Aguin- 
aldo’s representative. He stands firm for a 
republic in which the Filipinos shall be the 
rulers, and is here to do his utmost to bring 
about recognition of such a republic. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


FEMALE WEAKNESS. 
Female Complainis Drag Wo- 
men Down. 


There Is Not the Slightest Need For 
Women to Suffer. 


There Is a Wonderful Cure if Women Will 


Only Use It. 
Female complaints are the bane of wom- 
en’s lives. Female weakness—the pain, 
the ache, the discomfort of it! The sleep- 


less nights, with tired wakings, the aching 
head and back, 
out 


the nervous, 
feeling; 


weary and 
the depression of 
mind and _ discour- 
agement of heart, 
the utter misery of 
it! And then the 
disagreeable local 
symptoms which 
become more ag- 
gravating day by 


» 

N But there is a 
\ cure, and that cure 

is Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and 
nerve remedy It 
is the greatest bles- 
sing to suffering 
women in existence. 
— It replaces weak- 
ness with strength, 
suffering with hap- 
= piness, prostration 
and discouragement 
with renewed energy, ambition, zest and 
enjoyment of life. How happy the woman 
who thus, by the use of Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura, is able to again take her place in so- 
ciety or resume her interests in home and 
family. 

Mrs Amos V. Dell, 235 Hancock avenue, 
Jersey City Hights, N J, says: 

“T suffered from complete prostration and 
exhaustion of the nerves and physical sys- 
tem. I had womb disease terribly, and leu- 
corrhoea so bad that I could hardly walk. 
{ was tired and weak all the time, and 
hardly cared whether I lived or died. I took 
Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy, and now feel as if I had a new lease of 
life. I no longer have that tired feeling, 
the leucorrhoea has stopped, and I do my 
work without getting tired. This wonder- 
ful medicine has done me more good than 
anything else I have ever taken. Why, I 


dragged 








had only taken one dose on going to bed 
and in the morning I woke up feeling like 
another woman; it seemed strange for me 
to know what it was to get up without feel- 
ing tired. I feel that I cannot praise Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
enough!” 

Try this wonderful restorer of vitality 
and strength to women, Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, and take it 
now, for now you need it most. 

Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, New York 
city ,the successful physician in curing ner- 
vous and chronic diseases, can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 








In the Old North Ground. 


By Mary E. Starbuck. 


N memory of Sabrina Shattuck, 
7) Ve )| wife of David Shattuck, who 
| died Nov 25, 1845, A 22 yrs, 2 
“Imo & 12d’s. 


To name her virtues ill befits 
my grief 

What was my bliss can now 
give no relief. 

The husband mourns, the rest let friend- 
ship tell. 

Fame spread her worth, a husband knows 
so well. 


“Oh here’s a queer one,” said I. ‘“‘See 
these funny little cherubs, Aunt Eunis.” 
And I knelt in the long, matted grass and 
} ulled aside the fragrant wildrose and bay- 
berry bushes that covered the lower part 
of the  lichen-softened stone. ‘‘Why, it 
isn’t so very old, only 52 years, after all,” 
I went on. “But just listen, auntie.” I 
read the inscription and then with laugh- 
ing exaggerated emphasis, the epitaph. 

“Well do I remember David Shattuck,” 
said aunt Eunis. ‘‘That fall he came home 
mate of the Spartan with the prospect of 
going out master of a new ship the next 
year. A handsomer man I never saw, nor 
2. kinder nor more generous. Brave, impet- 
uous, seldom seeking anything for him- 
self, when he did want a thing he wanted 
it then_and there, and more than anything 
else in the world, anu nothing might stand 
in his way, and so he wanteu Sabrina. 

‘“Ror that matter so did many other 
young men, though they rarely had cour- 
age to tell her. She frankly enjoyed their 
companionship and their homage, but at 
the least manifestation of serious senti- 
ment or the meekest desire for some slight 
show of special favor, her gentle laugh of 
good-humored disdain quickly reduced the 
presumptous youth to his proper level. 

“But though as a lover she would have 
rone of them, her beauty and charm and 
real goodness seldom failed to keep them 
ker devoted friends. David Shattuck set 
his heart on having her the first time he 
saw her. It was the night of cousin Lu- 
cretia Cottle’s wedding. The marriage was 
in the new farmhouse at Quaise, and half 
the town went out to it, for cousin Lucre- 
tia and Cousin Orrin were great favor- 
ites, and besides you know in those days 
we were all tangled up in relationships. 
Cousin Lucretia herself had fifty own cous- 
ins, and forty-two of them lived on the 
island and went to the wedding or part of 
ii, for those under twelve years were sent 
tome before the dance in the barn. 

“Sabrina looked likeaprincess that night. 
She wore a scarlet India cashmere with a 
narrow border of embroidery about the 
hem, and a fichu of white embroidered In- 
dia muslin that showed her creamy throat, 
with the string of gold beads that had be- 
longed to ker great-grandmother. Her 
lovely black hair was piled in huge puffs 
on top of her little head that.she carried, 
it always seemed to me, with the proud 
pcise of maidenhood and royalty combined. 

‘Just before supper David Shattuck ap- 
peared. His ship had come in that after- 
voon and my brother Obed, a great friend 
of his, had waited to bring him out. Sa- 
brina had just finished dancing, and was 
standing a little apart from the rest, talk- 
ing with her father, who was then most de- 
voted of her admirers. Her mother had 
Gied five years before and aunt Polly kept 
house for them, but Sabrina was really the 
1uling svirit. She stood listening to his 
fond praises with flushed cheeks and shin- 
ing eyes, playing meantime with the long 
scarlet and gold tassels that hung from the 
carved ivory handle of her peacock-feath- 
er fan. 

‘David Shattuck, slowly making his way 
through the groups of young and old people 
who all wanted to welcome and detain the 










handsome fellow, suddenly caught sight of- 


Sabrina. He stopped short, then recogniz- 
ing her, he made straight for her as the 
crow flies. He had left her an awkward, 
overgrown school-girl, but in three years 
she had become the most glorious woman 
he had ever seen,—and David was not in- 
experienced. From that moment Sabrina’s 
fate was sealed. Her laughter, her mock- 
ery, her scorn, her cold reticence appar- 
ently had no effect upon him. Doubtless 
he was often angry, often hurt, but not 
once did his will falter. his courage flag 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


nor his patience, outwardly at least, ever 
torsake him. He knew that it had to be. 
He and Sabrina belonged to each other, 
nothing else made any difference, and he 
could afford to wait, to bear with her ca- 
prices, for he well knew their source. 

“They were married within six weeks 
of the night they first met. They went to 
housekeeping in the little white cottage on 
North Shore hill, the one with the walk on 
the roof and the latticed arbor at the front 
door with the gilt eagles on the pillars. 
There -used to be a hedge of lilacs and 
honeysuckles over the latticed porch and 
trim little box borders to the graveled 
paths. It doesn’t look as it once did. 
There’s a whale’s jaw for a gate arch now, 
and rusty ribs of some old wreck for fence 
posts. Well, they lived there a whole 
year, for there was some delay about fitting 
the new ship and it was November before 
Ire sailed. Their boy then was two months 
old. The ship was named the Conquer- 
or, and brother Obed said that it might 
have meant David himself as he came 
down from his house to go aboard the 
morning he sailed. His face was marble- 
white, and there were two deep lines be- 
tween his brows, and he said little, but 
the buoyancy of his movements, the proud 
carriage of his head and shoulders, the 
light in his glowing eyes, showed that over 
and under the pain of parting was the tri- 
umphant consciousness of sure possession 
forever of what he most cared for. 

“Sabrina lived quietly for three years of 
the voyage much taken up with the care 
ot her child, and with writing long journal 
letters to be sent by outgoing ships, di- 
rected to Captcin David Shattuck, Ship 
Conqueror, Anywhere. She found time to 
do a good deal for the poor and for the 
old, with both of whom she had -always 
keen a favorite. Her girl friends and their 
younger sisters, too, all came to her with 
their trials, great or small, and she never 
failed in sympathy nor in finding a way 
out if it was possible. Indeed everyone 
who came near her in those years seemed 
to be stronger and better and happier be- 
cause of her. 

“The last summer of the three years that 
had seemed to her so interminable when 
Lavid sailed, brought with it an intense 
heat very rarely known on the Island and 
there was a great deal of illness towards 
the latter part of August. Sabrina, who 
was an excellent nurse, was in constant de- 
mand, until as the fall drew on even her 
splendid health seemed to fail a little; but 
when a letter came from David, headed 
“Homeward Bound” and saying that he 
would be here in November, Sabrina re- 
covered immediately and was herself once 
more, brimming over with life and energy. 
She had stored the horse with all sorts 
of things for David’s comfort, had made 
pretty gowns for herself and embroidered 
dainty little jackets for the baby boy, 
with a hundred other details that were 
all too few for her restless energy. 

“As for David, cousin Andrew, who was 
first mate that voyage, said that as they 
sighted Nantucket, David’s hight actually 
seemed to increase; the glowing violet light 
came again to his wonderful blue-gray 
eyes, and even the crew were struck by 
the radiance of his white face. As the 
houses on the cliff came in sight, David was 
standing with his glass fixed on the white 
cottage just detaching itself from the 
little group, when a Cape fishing schooner 
out from town ran close alongside with a 
‘Ship Ahoy’ of welcome. ‘All well on 
board, what news from town?’ sung out 
the second mate. The answer was roared 
back, ‘Nothing much. David Shattuck’s 
wife died this morning.’ 

“Cousin Andrew told me that the glass 
fell with a crash, and David turned with 
such a face that not even Andrew him- 
self dared speak to him, and so _ he stood 
motionless with staring eyes until they 
came to anchor at the bar, where broth- 
er Obed met them. Only the morning af- 
ter the funeral did David seem to have 
come back to life, not ‘the same David, but 
at least a living soul. He told brother 
that early in the morning watching from 
his pillow the sun rising over the Shimmo 
shore, in a sort of bewilderment that it 
could rise as it used to and be so beauti- 
ful, suddenly Sabrina stood before -him. 
He sprang up to take her in his arms, but 
she retreated a little with her finger on 
her lip, and said, ‘You cannot touch me 
now, but sometime you will come to me 
if you are true, true to the light that is in 
you. If you do not follow the light you 
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will mever see me again.’ Then with that 
sweet smile of hers, the sweetest any mor- 
tal ever saw, she vanished. It heartened 
him to.live, he said,.and. to do his work 
accor ding to the light that was given him.” 

“And did he live?” I asked curiously, for 
aunt Eunis had stopped as if there was no 
more to tell. 

“He went to sea again, that very winter, 
not in the Conqueror but in the Sea Rang- 
er. Some a:cident prevented the Captain 
who was to sail, and the owners offered 
the ship to David, who took it with a sort 
of fierce joy. He never came back. The 
last seen of the ship was off the coast of 
Japan early the next spring. She has nev- 
er been heard from since.” 

“And the boy?” I ventured. “‘The boy 
is Allen, my son-in-law. During the war 
he served in the Thirtieth Reg Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, and afterwards he mar- 
ried my Anna and they went to Califor- 
nia. David left him with me when he 
sailed in the Sea Ranger. Anna was only 
a few months old, and-she and Allen grew 
up together. He’s as dear to me as any 
of my own children. So you see a bit of it 
was my story after all.” And Aunt Eunis 
smiled at me as we rose and walked slow- 
ly towards the stile, where we stopped for 
a last look at the rose pink sky and the 
purple sea. 





We Must Not say “our Father” till we 
can say ‘“‘our brother.” 





Some People are seventy-five before they 
are twenty-one. 





A Little Cloud covers heaven; a little 
vice eclipses the soul. 


Coughs 
That Kill 


are not distinguished by any mark 
or sign from coughs that fail to be 
fatal. Any cough, neglected, may 
sap the strength and undermine the 
health until recovery is impossible. 
All coughs lead to lung trouble, if 
not stopped. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Cures Coughs 


“My wife was suffering from a dreadful 
cough. _We did not expect that she would 
long survive, but Mr. R. V. Royal, deputy 
surveyor, happened to be stopping with us 
over night, and having a bottle of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral with him, induced my wife to 
try this remedy. The result was so beneficial 
that she kept on taking it till she was cured.” 

R. S. HUMPHRIES, Saussy, Ga. 

“My little daughter was taken with a dis- 
tressing cough, which for three years defied 
all the remedies I tried. At length,.on the 
urgent recommendation of a friend, I began 
to give her Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After 
using one bottle I found to my great sur- 
prise that she was improving. Three bottles 
completely cured her.” 

J. A. GRAY, 
Trav. Salesman ses Iron Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ager’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


is put up in half-size bottles at half 
price—50 cents. 
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PAPA AND MAMMA, GRANDPA 


‘i Tommy’s Lunch. 
M. H. W. CARTER, 





Tt was a very nice lunch to begin with, 
and if you could have peeped into Tommy 
Prown’s tin dinner pail, I know that you 
would have said so too. There were sand- 
wiches, filled with minced chicken, a gen- 
erous piece of sugar gingerbread, a cus- 
tard baked in a blue and white cup, and a 
bright, red apple, and as Tommy saw all 
the nice things being packed in by his 
mother, he thought that they looked very 
eppetizing, and that he should enjoy them 
very much at’'‘recess time, for he was al- 
Ways pretty hungry by then; but that 
lunch was fated to meet with many mis- 
haps. 

In the first place, Tonrmy was so busy 
working on his snow-man that he did not 
come in to get ready for school until the 
very last minute, and then he had to hurry 
so, he forgot his lunch altogether, until he 
had got part way down the street. So he 
had to come back, and that made him all 
the later, and he started to run, when he 
stubbed his toe, and down he went, and 
the cover come off the pail, and its contents 
rolled out into the snow; all but the cus- 
tard—fortunately that remained in the pail, 
and Tommy hastily brushed the snow from 
the sandwiches and _ gingerbread, rubbed 
up the apple, put them in his pail, and 
started on the run once more; but, when 
he came to Mr Allen’s house, out rushed 
Ton. 

Now Don and Tommy were great friends, 
and many a romp and tumble they had 
had together, so, when Don saw Tommy 
running along, swinging the tin pail, he 
thought it an invitation to join in a race, 
and frisked and jumped about till soon 
they were all down in a heap.again, only 
this time, before Tommy could pick him- 
self and his !tunch up, Don had eaten the 
sandwiches and the custard was upside 
down. Tommy managed to save most of it, 
however, and the gingerbread and apples, 
and leaving Don looking after him with 
wistful face, hurried along for school, where 
he finally arrived late, hot and breathless, 
and put what remained of his lunch safely 
away. 

As recess time drew near he began to 
feel hungry, as usual, and regretted the 
sandwiches, though he was very glad that 
he still had the gingerbread and apple, 
which he thought would taste good. But, 
alas! when he opened his pail he found 
that that last tumble must have broken the 
cup, for the custard had all leaked out 
and soaked into the gingerbread, till it was 
impossible to tell which was which, and 
he scattered it out on the ground for the 
sparrows; so there was nothing left but 
the apple and Tommy did not get much 
ef that either. for he gave four bites away 
and he had already. promised the core to a 
boy who had given him one the day before. 





AND I. 


[From a photograph entered in Our Camera Contest by Jennie Bostwick, Wysox, Pa.] 


It seemed a long, long time to Tommy 
before the closing bell rang, and then he 
hurried home as quickly as he could, and 
when he told his mother about his lunch, 
she thought that he ought to have, not on- 
ly an extra big dinner, but also a second 
helping of pudding, an opinion with which 
Tommy fully agreed. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Soldier Boys—I wonder where the soldier 
boy is that wrote to the Table. Isn’t it ter- 
rible to think of boys not much older than 
many of us so far away from home, per- 
haps starving or dying of sickness. Oh, 
how I wish I was rich. Wouldn’t I just 
love to help some of them! Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua, how I envy you your brothers. 
I have none, and I think there is no harm 
in acknowledging that I like boys. A 
Shadow who lives in Virginia wonders why 
some of the girlS won’t invite the boys to 
try their mothers’ broomsticks. I will in- 
vite that Shadow to visit me instead of in- 
viting the Y F E, who has had enough in- 
vitations I think.—[A Sophomore of 15. 








Dewey’s Snap—When I get my steel plate 
for my camera fixed I will send my picture. 
Just wait. I disagree very much with 
Missouri Boy No i as to Dewey being 
the greatest hero in the world. Dewey was 
certainly a hero, but if the enemy had been 
his equal his deeds would not have been 
so great. With one shot he sent almost all 
of the Spanish fleet to destruction. Had it 
been as durable as our vessels he would 
not have had such a snap. If Sweet Bunch 
of Daisies would send her address, per- 
haps someone would accept the invitation 
extended to the Y F E, if the Y F E does 
not object. I am not as tall as High School 
Girl No 3 likes them. Thomas T. Read, your 
head is level, stick to the farm. I have 
also been attending the Columbia univer- 
sity in Missouri.—[Lily of the Valley. 





Popular Tablers—Sweet Bunch of Daisies 


asks the boys to stand up; and I think any 
boy would stand up when a girl like Sweet 
et cetera asks him to. How many of you 
study Latin? If Brutus had come along 
and stabbed Caesar before he wrote hig old 
commentaries many a high school pupil 
would be happy, and Brutus would have 
been a more popular man. I think the wee 
folks ought to have a Table to themselves, 
don’t you? The Young Folks’ Table is lia- 
ble to be more far-reaching in its influence 
than the Y F E anticipates. When young 
people get to corresponding, no telling 
where it will lead_to. Mr Editor may be 
responsible for a good many divorce suits 
yet, and then he would feel bad. Mr Edi- 
tor ought to offer a prize to the most popu- 
lar girl and ome to the most popular boy 
around the Table. The prizes to be award- 
ed to the boy and girl receiving the high- 












est number of votes from the members, 
the boys voting for the girls and vice versa, 
no one to be voted on but those who send 





their pictures to be published. The boys 
and girls would get better acquainted 
when they saw each others’ faces. What 
do you think of that plan, Mr Editor? Say, 
boys, Chatterbox is a jolly nice girl isn’t 
she? So is Miss Idal, nit.—[Monogram. 

A Button Hook Hanger can be made 
from a piece of cardboard seven inches 
long and four inches wide, covered with 
any shade of velvet desired. At each 
corner is tied a small bow of baby 
ribbon. On the velvet is written “Button 
hooks”? with a red drawing crayon. Four 


hog rings sewed on are used for hangers.— 
[Huber E. Shuman. 


A Lonely Walk—I have to go two miles 
to school on an old road. I have to go a 
mile and a half all alone. I load hay in 
the haying season, but have got all through 
for this summer. I don’t like to load as 
well as to rake after the cart. There is a 
place four miles from here that is called 
the Devil’s Hopyard. It is a nice place2 for 
picnics. We have named our farm Hillsid« 
farm, because there are so many hills. | 
live 15 miles from Long Island sound and 
semetimes go there. I used to live in II- 
linois, but moved here when I was three 
years old.,—[Titania. 





Studious—I live on a farm of 200 acres in 
sweet, sunny Kansas. Our schoolhouse is 
not more than 200 yards from our door. 
There are about 40 scholars who attend this 
school. I am very fond of study and have 
read many books. I would like to see more 


of the Tablers’ pictures. I send mine.— 
[Slabside. ae 
Little House-Mother—Chatterbox of 


Chautauqua must be a very nice girl. I am 
sure I would like to have such a sister of 
my own. I shall be 13 years old Oct 1i. 
My mamma died when I was 17 months 
old. My papa and aunt got married three 
years ago and she died last fall and left 
a little sister 11 months old for me to take 
care of. I do all my housework, plant some 
of the garden, take care of the baby, do 
the washing, ironing, scrubbing, baking, 
ete, and can do outdoor work when neces- 
sary. I am going to have a flower garden 
next year. I haven’t a wheel but intend to 
have one when I get big. Mr Editor, you 
need not come to see me, for I will hide, 
too. Mr Editor, come to see me next spring 
and you can have all the mulberries you 
want.—[Miss Minnie. 


Layer Cake—Do any of the Tabler sisters 
bake cakes? This is my recipe for good 
layer cake: One and one-half cups sugar 
and two-thirds cup butter, beat to a cream, 
3 eggs beaten well together, ‘two-thirds cup 
milk, 2% cups flour, a little salt, 2% tea- 
spoons baking powder, flavor with vanilla. 
[White Frost. 





Wicked Kings—Sandalwood, I received 
your letter. You should have sent your 
name and address instead of having me 
write through the Table. Write away, the 
more the merrier, but address your next 
letter to Saddle River instead of Laddle 
River. North Dakota Volunteer, dolls in- 
deed! Do you wish to insult us? I don’t 
like to play with dolls ,and never did. I 
have not played with dolls since I was 
seven or eight years old. I did not play 
much with them then. I would rather have 
a good game of baseball, that was our old 
standby: we played ball more than any- 
thing else. I liked that letter of Fairy 
of the Clover, in the other Table. She is 
my ideal of a girl or woman. Indeed, I am 
proud of my Polish blood. I would not ex- 
change it for that of any other European 
nation. I feel so sorry for the Poles, es- 
pecially those in Russian Poland, they 
have the hardest time of all. Those in 
Austrian Poland have the easiest. Anne 
Poleyn was not the only one of Henry 
VIII’s wives that was beheaded, Catharine 
Howard, his fifth wife, was, too. Edward 
IV was horrible, also his brothers, George, 
cuke of Clarence, and Richard, duke of 
Gloucester. I don’t know which was the 
worst. See how they murdered Prince Ed- 
ward of Lancaster. That was one of the 
most brutal murders I have ever read 
about. Edward first struck him in the 
face with his gauntlet, (he was not fit to 
tie Prince Edward’s shoestring) then Rich- 
ard and some of the other lords stabbed 








him, Richard was a good hand at that, 
while Henry VI was imprisoned in the 
tower, Richard went there and with ‘one 
blow of his dagger ended the sorrows of 
Henry of Lancaster.’”’ He killed his wife, 
too, so he could marry his niece, but he did 
not get her. It was good enough for him, 
too. There is no name bad enough to be 
applied to those three men. They were 
not men, they were beasts. My favorite 
king is Edward III. I think he was fine, 
also his son, Edward, the Black Prince. I 
have four new books, Quo Vadis, An Egyp- 
tian Princess, by George Ebers, The Re- 
proach of Annesley, by Maxwell Grey and 
the Count of Monte-Cristo, by Alexander 
Dumas. I read the latter two years ago, 
but the end was not there, so I have fin- 
ished it now. I am reading An Egyptian 
Princess. It is fine, too.—[Miss Idal. 





Circle News—My name was the first on 
the list of Circle No 22, and I forwarded 
the first letter about April 20 and have not 
heard from it since. I would like to in- 
quire what is the matter?—[Coyote. 

The letters of Circle No 31 were received 
Aug 20. They started June 13. I am the 
last on the list and have been requested to 
make the report. No secretary has yet been 
chosen--[Harold H. Jaquith. 

I received the letters of Circle No 20 
March 28, sent them March 29, have heard 
nothing from them since. Who is holding 
the letters back?—[Josie M. Ross. 





Dread—Well, Allie Nay, we have named 
our farm. You sent a good many pretty 
names but none quite suited papa and mam- 
ma. We are going to call it Maple Grange, 
on account of the row of maple trees along 
the road in front of the house. Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua, I think you are just right 
about being loyal to your brothers. I 
would do the same thing if I met my broth- 
er so. Good for you, Henry P. Witt! Don’t 
be afraid to send your picture. We girls 
like boys who have got snap, at least I do. 
I expect to go to high school the first of 
January. I dread it very much.—[Norma. 





No Books—I have just read your confes- 


sion, Y F E. I knew you must be getting 
tired. I wonder if we have seen Mrs Y F' E’s 
picture yet. You are so sly! Tomboy finds 
fault with yours. I think it looks good, 
quite a bit like a clever friend I lost some 
time ago. I will dare to compliment, as 
Mrs Y F E can’t find me among so many. 
IT envy those who tell about reading so 
much. I wonder how they get it all. I 
take ever so many papers, but cannot af- 
tord to buy books.—[Farmer’s Daughter. 





Novels—-I think it is much more jolly 
around the Table since the boys have com- 
menced taking an interest, if they are 
“fussy’’ some times. I agree with Lily 
Peters and Gerardia about reading novels. 
I have read a great many, but not lately. 
i think it does anyone a great deal more 
harm than good; in fact I don’t think it 
does any good to read a great many that 
you frequently come across.—[{Kentucky 
Lassie. 





Charcoal Drawing—I am nearly 15 and I 


am in the sophomore class in high school. 
My favorite study is drawing, too. Have 
you ever drawn any charcoal drawing, 
North Dakota Volunteer? I think you are 
mistaken in regard to pets, for I have a 
number of them, but I don’t care a snap 
about playing dolls. I should like to have 
some of the boys and girls correspond with 
me so here is my address, 14 Chestnut 
street, Natick, Mass, Zelda Smith. I don’t 
suppose the Editor ever comes this way, 
but of he does he can call. I don’t think 
he would be driven away with the broom- 
stick.—[High School Girl No 4. 


Serious Matters—Some of the books I 


isike best are Barriers Burned Away, Thel- 
ma, St Elmo, Tale of Two Cities and The 
Charleston Earthquake. I notice that the 
T'iablers think the United States did right 
ir going to war against Spain. I cannot 
think so, for I believe affairs in Cuba are 
in no better condition than they were when 
the war began. It cost us an immense 
amount of money, and the life of many an 
unknown hero has been sacrificed. I know 
what I am talking about when I*say that 
the Cubans are not capable of governing 
themselves, and what are we to do with 
them? The United States has gained very 
little and lost much. I belong to a Ladies’ 
aid society and enjoy it very much. And 
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THE ILLINOIS GIRLS. 


now I am going to give the Tablers a 
chance to write on a new subject. IT am 
cn an executive committee whose duty it is 
te prepare a program for each meeting. 
Tifteen minutes are allotted at each meet- 
ing for literary entertainments, and I wish 
some one would suggest a new and inter- 
esting plan. If it is a little longer than 15 
minutes, it will not matter. We have had 
papers with discussions, readings and mu- 
sic.—[Wild Myrtle. 





War Heroes—I am also a high school 
boy and will this year commence my junior 
year, though I am but 13 years of age. If 
the horse jockeys keep on they will soon 
exceed the high school girls in number. I 
think Dewey was the greatest hero of the 
three. Schley had just as hard fighting at 
the time, but he did not do as much of it 
as Dewey. I do not think he deserves any 
more credit than Cook or Phillips or Evans. 
I don’t think much of Hobson. The act 
was brave enough, but he did not do any 
good, for he did not hinder the Spaniards 
at all. The answer to Merry Maid’s riddle 
is ‘‘Remember the Maine.’’ Here is another: 
“If Uncle Sam died, who would take his 
place?’’—[Jack Horner. 





Young and Lively—I am 10 years old 


and can play the piano or organ, wash 
dishes and sweep. School begins on Mon- 
Gay and it will be my first year.—[Leila 
Wylie. 

I am nine years old. I have just com- 
menced to study geography and language, 
and think I will like geography best. I 
have earned $1.25 getting the cows at night 
for my uncle. I like to read. I have read 
Pilgrim’s Progress three times, and The 
King of the Herd and a lot of other stories. 
[Leroy King. 

I milk from three to five cows every night 
and morning, not because I have to but 
because I want to. Our school begins this 
week. I want to go every day, but = am 
afraid I cannot on account of picking corn 
for the canning factory in our village.— 
[June Rose. 

I have a little dog named Guss, and when 
some people ask his name I say Guss, and 
they will guess, thinking that I told them 
tc guess his name. The name of our school 
is Maple Grove, because there are so raany 
maple trees around it. We have a big play 
ground, it covers: an acre.—[Charles C. 
King. 

I am nine years old. I have a very nice 
cat that I love very much. He is very play- 
ful. I sometimes put a paper on the floor 
in the shape of a tent and he will run 
through it almost as many times as I 
place it before him. Papa has a number of 
cows and a few days ago I began milking 
and got about four quarts. Now I can milk 
a cow. I have just bought a set of rubber 
type and think it is very nice.—[Walter 
A. Lanfair. 

I can do several kinds of housework, and 
I can make almost as good bread as mam- 
ma can. We hardly ever go to church 
or Sunday school, because we live so far 
away. I expect some of the Tablers would 
think we are little heathens. Let us all 
sign our real names; surely we are not 
ashamed of them.—[Lizzie Lockhart. 

I am nine years old. My father hires a 
house with five acres of land. I have a 
strawberry bed. I have to keep the weeds 
out of it.—[Leon Fairbrother. 





Questions—I live on a farm and I like it, 
too, but I like to visit in the city. I am 
glad the war is over. My cousin and one of 
my friends went. What is the population 
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of Greater New York? Can any of the Ta- 
blers tell me? Where and when was the 
term Black Friday started? What is every- 
body’s favorite color and flower? My fa- 
vorite color is blue and my favorite flower 
is the pansy. I am 14 years old, 5.5 ft, gray 
eyes and brown hair. Chatterbox, I like 
your letters. You stand up for your best 
friends. Will Merry Girl and Pond Lily 
send their address to—[{L. C. B., Box 7] 
Holmes, N Dak. , 


Shadow, there are some pretty good boys 


and girls from the south. I am sure I 
would like to know you. I am a member 
of Circle No 30. Of course I ride a bicycle, 
and know of nothing pleasanter than a 
quiet spin in the summer twilight with 
some dear companion. I think the old folks 
might well spare u: a few pages if they 
can’t find anything better to do than to 
tease the Bachelor of Cordaville. New 
Hampshire Representative, I am willing to 
help you start something instructive, and 
Il am sure others will join if the Y F E is 
willing. Mr Editor, I shall not invite you 
to see me, but wiil extend my invitation to 
New Hampshire Representative. If you 
come, beware, for I am in truth—[A Saucy 
Girl. 


Lice on Turkeys—I am a farmer’s boy 
13 years of age. I have a little brother 
who will soon be seven. His name is Ray- 
mond. Chester R, you can kill lice on tur- 
keys with this: Cut some tobacco up real fine 
and boil in lard until the grease is colored 
a little, then wet the tip of your finger and 
rub on the turkey’s head along the stripe. 
Do not put on too much or it will kill them 
(the turkeys).—[Sour Apple Tree. 








A Circle of high school students having 


been started, what is to be done with us 
who were high school students, but are not 
now, although we haven’t graduated? Will 
some one please tell? I will send my picture 
as soon as I find a photographer that will 
risk his camera.—[Fox River Girl. 





Threshers—So many of the Tablers are 


saying what they like to do, I wonder if 
they like to get dinner for threshers and 
have them two or three days at a time. 
That’s what we have to do. My brother 
said to me not long ago, “It’s a wonder the 
Y F E’s wife don’t get jealous when some 
of the girls write such letters.” “Why?” 
I said. “Oh, because if I had a wife and 
the boys would write to her like the girls 
do to the Y F EI would put a stop to it.” 
Here is a riddle, who can guess it? ‘“‘When 
you see it you let it lay, but when you don’t 
see it you pick it up.’’—[Vivian, Sixteen. 


A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DISORDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matiam, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Disor- 
ders, Dropsy, ete. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
a new botanical discov- 
ery, the wonderful KAva- 
KAyA SHRUB, called by 

. botanists the piper methys- 
THE Kava-Kava SHRUB tiewm, from the Ganges 

(Piper Methysticum.) river, East India. It has 
the extraordinary record of 1,200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly on the kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, ete., which cause the 
diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood of Lowell. 
Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to Womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. Itisa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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Poverty Croquettes. 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 





“T know it is not quite the proper thing 
to ask,” I said respectfully to my hostess, 
“but might I know how these croquettes 


are made?” 

I had “dropped in” for luncheon at a 
friend’s house, where it is quite like home, 
and the croquette question was a sheer ac- 
cident, for nothing i had ever eaten in the 
line of chopped, breaded, fried things tasted 
like these. The man of the house looked 
across the table quizzically at his wife. She 
smiled and said, ‘“‘These are poverty cro- 
quettes.”’ 

‘‘Poverty croquettes,” I repeated wonder- 
ingly. “Somehow that does not seem quite 
the right sort of a name for them; they 
are quite the best I ever ate. They do not 
taste like chicken, veal or sweetbread and 
I should be very glad to know how to 
make them.” 

“T'll tell you later,’ she said smilingly, 
“only you ought to hear my husband dis- 
cuss poverty croquettes.” 

“You can’t help it, you know,” said the 
good man amiably, as he stuck his fork 
in a fourth croquette. “I eat this sort 
of thing about once a week and I’ve got to 
confess I like them—you never found any 
euchre party croquettes that could touch 
these. Yet I should dread horribly to watch 
them made. I don’t believe I could eat 
them if I were to see the things that go 
into them.” And hetween remarks he 
speared a fifth croquette. 

“Ever heard of my Grandmother Whee- 
ler?’ he queried. 

“IT don’t think so.” 

“Well, the madame is just like my Grand- 
mother Wheeler. When I was a little boy 
I used to hate to go to grandmother’s. She 
never threw anything away. It was a sort 
of hobby of hers. She could cook cold po- 
tatoes in 17 different ways. She made 
vegetable hash; I hated that, though I did 
not mind the potatoes so much. She fried 
cold oatmeal and tried to make us believe 
it was pancakes. She manufactured Dutch 
cheese from sour milk. The things she 
could make from stale bread were a marvel. 
She even evolved soup from water and 
there was not an animal that walked, flew 
or swam which comes to our table Grand- 
mother Wheeler allowed to be buried un- 
less its bones were picked bare. My wife 
is like Mercy Ellen Wheeler only—a trifle 
more artistic as a cook.”’, . 

She smiled indulgently. * Her husband 
was demolishing his sixth croquette. The 
granddaughter or the frugal dame of a New 
England farm is a rarely intelligent wom- 
an and the chat we had in her cozy sitting 
room, after leaving the dining table, taught 
me a few lessons about housekeeping that 
rave since helped me not a little. Her 
lecture upon “poverty croquettes” is all I 
shall repeat at present. 

“You know I do my own housekeeping,” 
she said. “I have survived so many trials 
in the shape of hired girls, that at last I 
engaged a maid, who confessed she knew 
nothing of cooking. She can scrub, do dish- 
washing, prepare vegetables and all that 
sort of work, but I do my own cooking.” 

“With eight in the family?” I  in- 
terrupted. «= 
' “Yes, and straightway I reduced house- 
Fold expenses $8 a week.” It is not the 
Wages one pays a girl that counts, it is what 
she contributes to the garbage barrel. The 
pigs fare poorly that dine from our garbage 
can these days. But about poverty cro- 
quettes. They say any fool can cook a 
piece of meat the first time, but it takes a 
wise woman to make it palatable the sec- 
ond day. That is the sort of wisdom I 
had to learn when I was a young house- 
keeper. It has come gradually. I mastered 
the mysteries of good hash, scalloped 
dishes, meat pies, ragouts, casseroles, souf- 
fles, stews, and blanquettes, but after all 
of these were made there were always 


scraps of meat left that seemed an impossi- 
bility, not much good for the soup pot and 


too varied to classify into one dish. I in- 
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vested in one of these little kitchen table 
sausage machines and experimented. My 
first poverty croquettes were a success. The 
small machine has proved itself a wonder 
and the old chopping bowl is relegated to 
the highest shelf in the pantry.” 

“T’ll try to analyze the croquettes of to- 
day. There was a finger length of cold fried 
ham, a thin slice of roast beef, the pick- 
ings from a chicken leg, a few morsels from 
a lamb-stew, a scrap of tongue, a bit of 
calf’s liver, the end of a _ porter-house 
steak (that nobody eats) cooked till tend- 
er and a veal cutlet. That represents the 
meats eaten at various meals in this house 
during the week. I always look over every 
scrap of food that leaves the table and 
everything that is fit to save in the way 
of meat goes in a small covered stone jar, 
which is kept immaculately clean and has 
a place in the coldest corner of the refrig- 
erator. First, I prepare it for the chop- 
ping machine. It is attached to a bone, 
worth a place in the stock kettle, I trim 
the meat off cleanly and pare away every 
morsel of fat or gristle. It generally takes 
a week to save enough for a batch of 
croquettes, but nothing is wasted from 
the pickings of a chicken skeleton to a bit 
of dried beef. It comes from the machine 
nicely assimilated, finely chopped and 
much more tasty than any one meat, such 
as chicken or veal croquettes would be. 
And the name for them, well, I christened 
them poverty croquettes. One has to learn 
all sorts of lessons during hard times, and 
I feel quite complimented when my hus- 
band calls me Grandmother Wheeler. She 
made life worth living on a bleak old Ver- 
mont farm and she gave the world five sons 
and daughters, whose education was hard 
won by a mother’s thrift and unselfishness. 
Dear old Grandmother Wheeler, I'll war- 
rant her Dutch cheese was worth traveling 
miles to eat.” 


Only to Our Own Subscribers. 


Wuy We Senp Our SrEwina MACHINES TO 
SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Of course the manufacturers could not 
allow us to supply the machines promiscu- 
ously, for there would then be constant in- 
terference with their regular trade, with 
wholesalers, with their agents, etc, who 
have to pay much more. So we agree to 
confine our supplies to subscribers only, 
and to those receiving them as premiums 
for securing subscriptions. We are at lit- 
tle expense in doing this business for our 
readers. We save correspondence by this 











printed price list; we do not incur the ex- 
pense of sending out machines C O D, or 
to be looked after, thus taking up the time 
of clerks which must be paid for; we have 
no risks, because no order is filled but a 
cash one. When such an order comes it is 
sent directly to the manufactory, after 
making a careful entry in duplicate, as re- 
ceived, and to check off the delivery when 
we get a duplicate of the railway ship- 
ping receipt, so as to know when and in 
what way the machine started. This, with 
depositing the funds received in bank and 
sending a check to the manufactory for the 
machine, is about the whole time and ex- 
pense required to thus secure such great 
advantages to our readers. So we have sev- 
eral advantages after all—get more sub- 
scribers, get their good will, very often the 
earnestly expressed gratitude of the re- 
cipients of the machines, and a great deal 
of satisfaction in doing such a public bene- 
fit 


Send a two cent stamp for an illustrated 
pamphlet giving full descriptions, prices, 
ete, of all sewing machines, which we offer 
our subscribers. 
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Preserved Citron for Cake—Pare one 
citron, seed and cut in pieces one-haif inch 
thick, two inches long, and an inch wide, 
weigh, put on to cook in water enough to 
cover, in which a lump of alum size of 
a large hazelnut has been dissolved, and 
boil until it becomes tender. Then drain, 
weigh granulated sugar, allowing a pound 
of sugar for a pound of citron, make a 
syrup of it by adding water and let it 
come to a boil and skim. Put in the citron 
and two slices of lemon, with the seeds re- 
moved, boil until very thick, skim out and 
lay on plates to dry. Afterwards it can 
be kept any length of time, by putting 
away in a glass jar. 


New Facts About Cooking Meat have 


been ascertained by a couple of French 
scientists. Prolonged boiling proved to be 
the most satisfactory method for destroying 
the bacilli and spores that sometimes oc- 
cur in meat and that may occasionally be a 
source of infection to the consumer. The 
opinion that rare meat is more nutritious 
and digestible than well cooked meat is 
proved to be a fallacy. 








Try fried green peppers with the next 
steak you serve. Fry as you would onions, 
not omitting the stirring. 





Ladies’ cloth is always worn and will be 
a favorite the coming winter for calling 
ccstumes. 
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boxes of Pills at 25 cts. a box write to-d 





TEA SET 


. hat 
Sew eters be 
Ty person ntage o 
table Pills, asure cure for eonstipelion. indigestiss) oe i it 


s=! FREE 


yy chance. ag spoons. or 
we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
rdinary offer wesend 
thisadvertisement To quickly 
zee agree to sell only = 

l, when sold send us the sponey fess 
piece 


Sil ta ~ A, spoons her with our offer of a 
. This is a liberal inducement te every Jadv in the land & all who received 
selling our Pills are delighted. Amcricau Med. Uo. Dept.G, 3Q W, 13th St., N. ¥ - Oltye 





Jessie’s Way. 
MES H. WILSON. 





There’s a dear little girl I know, 
With a happy, sunshiny face, 
Where dimples and smiles and frowns, 
sometimes, 
Go flitting in merry chase. 
This dear little girl I know, 
Has a dear little winsome way; 
When we say to her, ‘‘Darling, do this,’ 
with a smile, 
“All right, I we-el,” she’ll say. 


Oh, dear little girl of mine, 
With eyes like the morning mists; 
When duties flock down, and care, with a 
frown, 
On a place in your heart insists; 
When the trials of life begin, 
I pray, dear child, that you still,— 
When the Master says, ‘‘My child, do this,” 
Can say with a smile, “I will.” 
ST 


An Illuminated Soul. 
EVANGELINE. 


Miss Ruth’s history ~ interested me. I'd 
been told how proud and happy she looked 
the day she came out in a white mull dress 
and broad leghorn flat and was handed by 
her lover into his polished buggy. I'd heard 
how her girl friends envied her as she drove 
away, that she, whose every wish seemed 
to be gratified should be the affi- 
anced wife of the handsomest, richest most 
sought after young man in the town. I’d 
heard how the team came back bruised and 
hleeding and minus the buggy. They had 
get frightened and unmanageable, had 
dashed frantically in front of the moving 
locomotive. The gallant young beau was 
brought home dead, mangled beyond recog- 
nition, and beautiful Miss Ruth wrestled 
and raved with fever for weeks in a dark- 
ened room. When reason and strength re- 
turned her sight had gone. 

’ I shall never forget the day I was ushered 
into this woman’s room in the Aged 
Woman’s Home at J , nor the pale, spir- 
itual face with its halo of snowy hair, as I 
first saw it silhouetted by the afternoon 
sunshine. A Bible with raised letters lay 
open on the stand in front of her. Her 
knitting lay idly.in her lap, for she was lis- 
tening to our approaching footsteps. She 
spoke of the people she had met, of the 
flowers that were sent to her, and the beau- 
tiful things in the world. When she spoke 
of these she turned her soft brown sightless 
eyes toward the window and paused as if 
lcoking into God’s own realm and listening 
to His angels’ whisperings. The conversa- 
tion led back to her girlhood. “I was proud 
and wilful and thoughtless,’ she said, “I 
thought I was happy, but I didn’t even know 
what happiness meant. Now I know—now I 
am happy.” She spoke of her great sorrow: 
“TI was rebellious, very rebellious, I couldn’t 
see any good to come out of it. Then I was 
blind, now I can see. ’Twas the keen edge 
of the surgeon’s knife that was cutting 
away the film that darkened my vision, and 
I was trying to strike it away. When the 
outside light was cut off, the inside light 
flooded my soul and washed away all the 
grief and pain and bitterness.”’ 

We got up to come away, for she looked 
tired. She gave us each a flower from her 
bouquet, and passed her slim white hands 
over our faces and said words of kindness 
and encouragement. As we passed beneath 
her window we heard her singing softly: 

“But through the darkness I believe 
God leadeth me.” 
She heard us, and leaned out and waved 
her hand to us. I looked up into those soft, 
sightless eyes and knew what Dr —— meant 
by an illuminated soul. As these words fell 
upon my ear: 
“Tis sweet to keep my hand in His 
While all is dim; 
To close my weary, aching eyes, 
And follow Him.” 

I could not bring myself to pity, 
I could almost envy this blind 
woman, whose strength was fast 
waning, from whom life hadstripped all that 
once made it desirable, whose smile was a 
gleam of heaven’s own light, whose pres- 
ence was a benediction. 

PEAR AE 

When in doubt, tell the truth.—[Mark 

Twain. 








Duty, without imagination, marches to 
dull music. 
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Extravagant Economy 
HELEN WATTS M’VEY. 





iam not apt at doing housework with my 
pen, neither can I boast of success in trying 
tc make from old, worn-out garments, etc, 
others which will look and wear ‘as good 
as new.” Like the majority of housewives, I 
find my cast-away clothing too strongly 
‘“‘used”’ in its original make to be fit for 
much else than patches or dust cloths, and 
the better part of judgment demands new 
material for the new garment. 

The trouble with most women nowadays 
is that they undertake too much. If the 
anti-suffragists are right, women were in- 
tended solely to be wives and mothers—with 
now and then a dash of housekeeping 
and home making sandwiched between. 
But, unfortunately for their success in 
these lines, they are expected to do very 
much more than nature probably intended 
them to do, unless we accuse nature of un- 
just discrimination against the human fe- 
male, and to live up to these expectations 
women waste their energies, exhaust their 
strength and unfit themselves generally 
for these posts by doing many things which 
might better be left undone, and which 
must be if they attempt to do at all well 
the work set apart for them by nature. 

Thousands of mothers spend hours and 
energies in ripping apart, pressing, patch- 
ing, turning and remodeling half worn gar- 
ments which would answer every purpose 
of use and comfort in their original shape. 
The time spent in worrying and working 
over such things would far better be spent 
in resting and recuperating for other and 
higher duties. Every mother owes to her 
offspring mental as well as physical cloth- 
ing. 

As a housekeeper, she is equally prodigal 
and wasteful of strength and time in the 
preparation of unwholesome preparations 
caHed food, and unreasoning warfare 
against so-called dirt. Our homes are full 
of fretful, nervous, overtaxed women, whose 
lives are a burden not only to themselves, 
but to their families and friends as well; 
their homes are anything but happy or sat- 
isfactory, and days of illness, physicians’ 
fees and intense suffering for the mother, 
with discomfort for the household, is the 
rule, because they will not simplify their 
tasks. If they would begin by leaving out 
all that could be dropped with due regard to 
comfort and cleanliness, doing away with 
useless sewing, unnecessary cleaning and 
needless laundering, simplifying every task 
that could not be set aside, they would 
gain in health and strength, and contract 
fewer infirmities to sap the life out of their 
family relations. 

Women should learn not to do, or else to 
dc in the easiest, most sensible manner, if 
they are to be the mothers of healthy, 
hearty, mental and physically sound chil- 
dren. If they are to be the “angels’’ of the 
home, they must see that they do not too 
wretchedly bedraggle the white garments 
of health in their pursuit of such unwise 
economies. Learn to be lazy. 
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Contests in which men or boys try their 


skill at feminine occupations and women or 
girls at masculine, make a lively evening. 
Let the men sew on buttons, awarding a 
prize to the competitor who gets the few- 
est needle pricks, and the women hammer 
tacks, with a prize for the fewest bruises. 





Cuts and Wounds—To i cup of hot wa- 
ter add 1 teaspoonful of soda, and apply 
with a soft cloth as hot as can be en- 
dured.—[R. 








HIGHEST | onaee SEWING MACHINE 
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There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Coil Spring Pad. 


The best and must com- 





Best Battery on Earth, $5. the only Truss which re- 
Will not 4 out of order. cout no skill in fitting, as 
Can be carried in trunk or conse not hurt a three- 
satchel, as thereis noliquid da baby. Will — 
to spill. In ~ ) pol- a a a case. No sprin 
ishes hard wood box. around the ae sy 7 $2. 

A Cheaper one for $2.50. postpaid, warranted 2 years. 
Nothing in the world is so good for Varicose E 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. hey will always 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and refieve 
the poe at once, no matter how large and 
painful they may be. Send all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., ° 
506 Fulton ft., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. ™ 
Roference, National City Bank of Brooklyn. 
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Can be made sellin me atest and best article on 
po) market, “C PION” POLISHING 

FIBRE. It polishes AN metals, Jewelry, Glassware, 
Furniture Te pony Harnesses, etc., instantly. It sells 
at sight. Put u n “ed ackage, with beautiful 
souvenir in @ package. Entirely 
new device. 


oe THOUSAN DS.. 


Of Agents, male and female, are making from §2 to 
#6 daily in the country towns selling, Champion Pol- 
ishing Fibre. Why Don’t You Tou Can! and 
commence at once! We wanty a now! 25c will 
start you. We will send you a big outfit, with an 
elegant piece of Seneaere pretty pictures and adver- 
tising matter, so that y e orders, on receipt 
of 25c silver or Ic or oe “stamps. Write at once and 
enclose 25¢ for outfit, terms and instractions, or send 
$1.50 for dozen and make money from the start. 


Champion A. Chemical Co. pniindcivmia: 
vow’ 6@e 60ee 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only cial and superbly Illustrated H. 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. — 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Nav: 

from its beginning to the fal be mony fine steel! — 
maps, and choice ee HENRY B. 
RUSSELL, assisted i WATOR YT PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THU sTox (Neb.). One nt cl 

e2 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pay at, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
ay Ng Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & O@., Hartford, Conn. 


MONUMENTS 


U buy marble or nite 
DON T ta you investigate WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly Jann» wong 
— M4 designs and information. Costs ing to 
nves 

woes SRO WING. N CRUMBLING. 

CLE CRACKING. 

THE Mo! 









NUM ‘ENTAL BRONZE CO., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Fortune for Young Men. 

The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Machine 
is creating the greatest sensation in large 
cities. The new machine and complete public 
exhibition outfit can be had for less than 
$25.00. Examination Free, and any bright young 
man without experience can fill a hall every 
evening at 25c. admission. People go wild over 
this new invention. For full particulars address 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 


SAVE MONEY. 


you this out- 
ee 15 articles, -~ lete oS 15 
ts. Larger outfits for $1.50 and 
ee WALLACE SUPPLY CO., 


Dept. B. 56-58 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill 




















AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
[A R ‘ IN bY soap If mention this publication. 
: The * St. Buffalo, N.¥a 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co.. Larkin 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Sept. 24th 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Another Border for Handkerchief. 
JULIA A. WILLIAMS, 





ist row—With one thread make a ring of 
* two dk, p, repeat seven times, two d k, 
close; leave thread to make a loop one- 
fourth inch long, then another ring, joining 
at 2d p, to 2d p of ist ring. 
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2d row—Like ist, except that the loop of 
thread between rings of this row is joined 
at half its length to middle p of rings of 
previous row and the middle p of each ring 
is made long; in turning the corner, make 
an extra ring. 

3d row—Like 2d, joining middle p to long 
p of 2d row, and gradually increasing 
length of loops between rings until the 3d 
loop is one-half inch long, then decreasing 
until the 5th loop is same length as ist. In 
turning corner there must be an extra ring 
and loop. 

4th row—Fasten two threads in ist_loop, 
*two dk, p, repeat five times, two d k, ring 
like those described joined at 4th p to next 
loop with two threads * two d k, p, repeat 
seven times, two d k, another ring joined 
to next loop and to ist ring at 2d p, con- 
tinue joining the last scallop of five p to 
5th loop, repeat from beginning. 

In turning the corner there should be 
seven small scallops, two rings being join- 
ed to each of the two long loops of previous 
rows. For the*‘upper edge, fasten two 
threads in first upper loop, one d k, p, * two 
d k, p, repeat twice, one d k, join to next 
loop. At corner join to two loops. 





Directions for Knitting a Stocking. 


G. T. D. 





If a worsted stocking is to be knit, eight 
ounces of knitting worsted will be enough 
for an average size, or No 9 stocking: In se- 
lecting knitting needles, always have them 
too coarse, or large, rather than too fine, 
or small for worsted thread. No 15 will be 
found a good size for this stocking. For 
cotton or silk stocking thread, No 18 
needles will be a good size. The directions 
here given are for a_ well-proportioned, 
plain stocking of woolen, cotton or silk. 

Cast thirty-eight stitches on each of three 
needles and knit once around plain. Then 
purl two, knit two for one inch, which 
makes the ribbing. Knit plain, except one 
stitch in the middle of one needle, which 
must be purled for the seam, for half a 
finger’s length. Widen on each side of the 
seam stitch, by throwing the thread over 
the needle every five rounds till the calf is 
widened by eight stitches. Continue to knit 
plain and purl the seam stitch for half a 
finger’s length, and then begin to narrow on 
each side of the seam stitch, every five 
rounds, till the stocking is of a good size for 
the ankle, which will be about 28 stitches 
en each needle. Knit the ankle one finger 
and a half, and when the stocking measures 
four finger lengths from the ribbing to the 
ankle, divide the stitches evenly on the 
needles, so that one-half the number, with 
the seam stitch directly in the middle, will 
all be on one needle. 

Now knit the heel by purling one row, on 
the wrong side, knitting one row plain, 
back and forth, for two-thirds of a finger’s 
length. Divide the stitches evenly on two 
needles, and knit them together, binding off 
each as knit together. When the heel is 
thus formed, turn it right side out and pick 
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“up the selvage stitches down the side. Knit 


across plain, pick up the selvage stitches 
on the other side, and continue to knit all 
around plain, narrowing one stitch on each 
side, just where the heel begins, every other 
round, until the instep is half an inch smal- 
ler by measurement than the ankle. Knit 
around plain till the foot measures one and 
a half fingers’ length from the heel, and 
then begin to narrow off the toe by knit- 
ting two together, one stitch from the end 
stitch on each enc of each needle. This will 
make six stitches narrowed off every third 
round till only two are left on each needle. 
Knit the last six together, bind off and 
draw the end of the thread through to the 
wrong side and secure it with sewing needle 
and thread. 





New Rose Lace.: 
ELLA 8S. DAVIS. 





Cast on thirty-eight stitches. 

ist row—Knit three, over twice, knit one, 
narrow, purl one, narrow, Knit one, over, 
narrow, knit three, narrow, over two, nar- 
row, knit three, narrow, over, knit one, 
narrow, purl one, narrow, Knit one, over 
two, knit three, over two, slip three stitches 
over next stitch, Knit one. 

2d row—Knit one, make four stitches in 
“over two”’ foregoing row (kK one, p one, 
one, p one), k four, p three, k one, p four, 
k five, p one, k four, p four, K one, p three, 
k four. 

3d row—Knit three, * over, kK one, * knit 
between stars twice, narrow, p one, narrow, 
k one, over, * narrow two, o two, * knit 
twice, n two, over, k one, narrow, p one, 
narrow, * k one, over, * knit twice, k eight. 

4th row—Knit eight, p five, k one, p three, 
* k three, p one, * knit twice, k two, p 
three, k one, p five, k three. 

5th row—Knit three, over, k three, over, 
narrow, p one, narrow, over, narrow, k two, 
narrow, over two, narrow, k, two, narrow, 
over, narrow, p one, narrow, over, k three, 
over, k four, o two, slip three stitches over 
next, k one. 

6th row—Knit one, make four stitches, k 
four, p six, k one, p two, k five, p one, k 
four, p two, k one, p six, k three. 

7th row—Knit three, over, k two, p one, k 
two, over, k three together, over, * n two, 
o two, * knit twice, n two, over, purl three 
together, over, k two, p one, k two, over, 
k nine. 

8th row—Knit nine, p three, k one, p five, 
* k three, p one, * Knit twice, k two, p five, 
k one, p three, k three. 

9th row—Knit three, over, k one, narrow, 
p one, narrow, k one, over, narrow, over, 
k three, narrow, o two, narrow, k three, 
over, narrow, over, kK one, narrow, p one, 
narrow, k one, over, kK five, o two, slip 
three stitches as before, k one. 

10th row—Knit one, make four stitches, 
k five, p three, k one, p five, k five, p one, 
k four, p five, k one, p three, k three. 

lith row—Knit three, over two, kK one, 
narrow, p one, narrow, K one, over, narrow, 
k ten, narrow, over, K one, narrow, p one, 
narrow, k one, o two, K ten. 

12th row—Knit eleven, p three, k one, p 
four, k ten, p four, k one, p three, k four. 

13th row—Knit three, * over, k one, * knit 
twice, narrow, p one, narrow, K one, over, 
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narrow, k eight, narrow, over, kK one, nar- 
row, p one, narrow, * k one, over, * knit 
twice, k six, o two, slip three stitches over 
next stitch, k one. 

14th row—Knit one, make four stitches, 
k six, p five, k one, p three, k ten, p three, 
k one, p five, k three. 

15th row—Knit three, over, k three, over, 
narrow, p one, narrow, over, narrow, k 


eight, narrow, over, narrow, Pp one, narrow, 
over, kK three, over, k eleven. 

16th row—Knit eleven, p six, k one, p 
two, k ten, p two, Kk one, p six, k three. 

17th row—Knit three, over, k two, p one, 
k two, over, p three together, over, narrow, 
k eight, narrow, over, p three together, 
over, k two, p one, k two, over, k seven, 
o two, slip three stitches over next, k one 

18th row—Knit one, make four stitches 
k seven, p three, k one, p five, k ten, p five, 
k one, p three, k three. 

19th row—Knit three, over, k one, nar- 
row, p one, narrow, k one, over, narrow, 
over, k ten, over, narrow, over,.k one, nar- 
row, p one, narrow, k one, over, k twelve. 

20th row—Bind off five stitches, k six, p 
three, k one, p five, k ten; p five, k one, p 
three, k three. 


Enjoy These Beautiful Autumn Days. 








The Editor has lots of sympathy with the 
women folks on the farm. He knows it’s a 
busy time just now, with the canning, pre- 
serving, getting the children’s clothes ready 
for winter, and what not. But he does 
want you to enjoy these beautiful autumn 
days, and to spend as much time as pos- 
sible in the fields and woods before winter 
sets in. Be a little less particular about 
the housework—never mind if the kitchen 
floor isn’t scrubbed every day, or every 
sheet ironed. I wouldn't have you like the 
woman who defended her shiftlessness by 
saying that no one could say she ever killed 
a helpless little cockroach, for didn’t they 
have as much right to live as she? And 
who excused her soiled hands by the re- 
mark that it didn’t pay to wash them, as 
she’d just got to go to baking. Not quite 
that; but I do want you to get over the idea 
that you must always be doing something 
with your hands else you are wasting pre- 
cious time. Remember the poet’s words: 

Idle? ’Tis not thine to say 

He misprized the precious day. 
To the field he also came: 

Thou didst count it to his shame 
That he sat with folded arms, 
Still, as under sorcerous charms; 
Didst not dream the thrifty field 
Could a double harvest yield; 
Didst not dream he reapt the land— 
Busy mind but toilless hand. 
Idle? ’Tis not thine to say 

He misprized the precious day. 





Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 

2. HIDDEN WRITERS—F ind ten prominent 
authors or authoresses in the following par- 
agraph: - 

As.I was out for a walk the other day I 
saw a damsel coming along the road, and 
as she drew nearer I recognized her as my 
old friend Miss Cotton. After a cordial 
greeting we turned into the woods to look 
for wild flowers, for both of us were out for 
the same purpose. I had asked Mr Gilpin 
to give me permission to visit his trout pre- 
serves, and we made our way in that di- 
rection. With all our many trials that day, 
nothing was more annoying than the snake 
which crossed our path. A great, black, 
long fellow he was, and I had a hard fight 
to kill him, while the young lady sat on 
the wall and cried. Her cousin Dick came 
along just then, and with the snake dead 
and Dick in sight, she dried her tears and 
we proceeded on our way. We stopped to 
see Mat hew some large logs, which were 
to be used in building a large ship. This 
reminded the girl of the time she fell out 
of her berth on the return trip from Europe, 
and started her tears afresh. She cried till 
she had spoiled the front of her dress, but I 
don’t suppose this mattered to a girl whose 
wardrobe was as large as hers. We finally 
got home again all right, and I was not 
sorry when I left her at her own door. 

[The last name only of the writer is given, 
but to make a complete answer give each 


full name.] an celela 


Diphtheria—Behring is the famous doc- 
tor in Germany who, after others had work- 
ed on the problem for years, perfected the 
anti-toxine that is proving so remarkable 
a cure for the previously almost fatal diph- 
theria. He has recently been granted 4 
United States patent on this anti-toxine. It 
is believed the courts will not sustain the 
patient. Behring thus sacrifices his reputa- 
tion as a benefactor to mankind for the 
sake of possible patent fees. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


More Pleasure to Authors Than Readers 


—I think the plan of Aleck Beresford worth 
carrying out. It will surely be interesting, 
and I think the authors chosen to write the 
different installments will get even more 
pleasure out of their writing—if possible— 
than the readers; although I am sure they 
would have a large share of pleasure. I 
have been one of several to help make a 
story of this sort, although we told, instead 
of wrote it. However, we enjoyed it thor- 
oughly, as I am sure we should this one 
which is proposed.—[Yensie Carleton. 


No Saddle for Her—I have just been 
reading one of the issues in which I see a 
great deal written about horseback riding. 
I like horseback riding better than anything 
else. I have ridden all my life and I like 
horses with some go in them. I used to 
ride race horses that could beat anything. 
But, pshaw, I would not be bothered with 
a saddle. I would as soon put a chair on 
the horse and perch myself on it. I havea 
wheel, but like a horse better. If Farmer 
Sport ever comes my way I will go horse- 
back riding with him, furnish my own 
horse, and I’ll warrant he Will be the first to 
cry ‘“‘enough.’”’—[Mary. 








Anxious to Know—One lady made a mo- 
tion that we have an exchange column 
where we could exchange plants and other 
articles, and I second the motion. The 
paper would be more interesting to us 
ladies. .I wish Farmer Sport would let us 
know if he found a lady rider to suit him, 
as I am very anxious to know.—[Cape Cod. 





Cooky Not Earned—There have been nu- 


merous. calls for the cooky, but some of the 
Tablers have seemingly forgotten the con- 
ditions under which it was offered. I said 
I would give a good home-made cooky to 
the one who suggested a new topicand epen- 
ed it in good shape. I am not aware that 
anyone has fairly earned it as yet. I should 
prefer, however, to let the decision rest 
with the host, or the Tablers might settle 
the matter by a vote. As soon as- possible 
after the award is made, the cooky will be 
forthcoming. I am heartily in accord with 
the suggestion of Aleck Beresford, and hope 
his idea may be carried out. Those who 
participate map develop into the most pop- 
ular novelists of the times.—[Fred of Sight- 
ly Hill. 


Asked and Answered—Please let me an- 
swer Dr Diaz. He asks, “Should children 
be allowed to read the Bible indiscriminate- 
ly? No Sir!—[Utah. 

W. M. P., the best method for making 
sauerkraut that we know of was given in 
these columns two years ago. Copy will be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 








No Sympathy for Rooster-Pecked 
Wives—Julia Rowley’s article on hen-peck- 
ed husbands was excellent. Still, I haven’t 
much sympathy for those rooster-pecked 
wives. Poor Fred must be busy at work 
making those cookies. They are much in 
demand. I wonder if Empire State Farmer 
hasn’t been jilted by a bicycle rider. He 
seems very bitter about them. Unless the 
young gentleman whom Heliotrope of New 
York mentions is different from most, the 
wife, if she becomes one, is likely to be 
made to feel her greater age before she is 
50. I don’t believe in such marriages as they 
are almost sure to be unhappy. There are 
exceptions, however, and we will hope this 
will be one. Poor old Bachetor, if he is one, 
he must be ready to escape from all the lec- 
tures he has had. I think, though, that he 
deserved a great deal of censure. But I 
wish he would write again to give the girls 
a fresh start.—[Flying Meteor. 

He Knows—wWhile sitting under the old 
apple tree at home, one quiet Sunday after- 
noon, two words heard in the morning ser- 
mon seemed to come again to my mind, and 
make themselves foremost of all other 
thoughts. He knows. Two simple words 
said often in tones of sympathy or love, 
but do we comprehend how much they 
mean? We live in the future much of our 
time, and when the future becomes present, 
it sometimes brings disappointment. We 
plan to follow different pursuits in life, ac- 
cording to our tastes, but circumstances 
arise, perhaps through our own wrong ac- 
tions, and the whole current of our life is 
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changed. Many girls with a love for music, 
art or teaching, never have the opportunity 
te cultivate these gifts. Why these things 
are I cannot tell, but He knows. So if it is 
only the homely duties of life that come to 
me, if they are done faithfully, they may be 
beautiful in His sight. And as I went into 
the house to do the supper dishes that Sun- 
day afternoon, instead of sitting at a piano 
and playing as I should have enjoyed doing, 
I said softly, He knows. And the sky seem- 
ed bluer and life sweeter for those two 
words.—[Forest. 





Horses and Corsets—Farmer Sport, 1 
ride a wneel, too, but my pony is favorite. 
I have ridden ever since I was 5 years old. 
I should certainly take your liberal offer, if 
I only lived near enough. Nellie Bly, I dis- 
agree with you on the corset question. I 
think a corset worn with judgment is a 
benefit, and diminishes rather than _ in- 
creases our Lydia Pinkham girls. Aunt 
Patty, I Should like to shake hands with 
you. I should also like to know what we 
ean do to earn a livelihood and not steal 
“men’s employment from them.’’—[Hallie. 


Who'll Be to Blame?—I hardly know 


which table to sit down at, but as I am 22 
years old, married, and have a six months’ 
old baby boy, I guess the young folks 
would prefer my room to my company, even 
though I have a warm spot in my heart for 
the Y F E, because he evidently remem- 
bers that he was young once himself. What 
wu good woman Aunt Mollie must be! I'd 
like to have her see my little boy. I 
know she’d think him the nicest baby in 
the world (unless she has one of her own). 
He has. been asleep on the bed for two 
hours, and is just waking up. Just now 
he gapped and said, “O, hum!” There! 
He said it again. He has beautiful blue 
eyes, and lots of curly brown hair, and 
weighs over 22 pounds. "Twas a good 
thing for the rest of the babies that he 
wasn’t here when that baby contest came 
off. Well, I hope I’ve succeeded in dis- 
gusting some of these bachelors and old 
maids. But, no, they never could think 
of blaming a mother for loving and talk- 
ing about her baby. I made some canned 
cucumber pickles to-day, after the recipe 
given by Magdalene Merritt, brass kettle 
and all, and if we all die from eating them, 
why, who’ll be to blame, she or I?—[John’s 
Wife. 

Lots of Sport—O Kid, what a fib you tell! 
You know that when you fall in love you 
will never disclose to the delicious Tablers 
“inward  alloverishness,’’ which wiil per- 
vade your system, but like the little Jack 
Horner you will keep your ‘“‘Christmas Pie” 
to yourself and the favored one. As for 
the motion made by somebody regarding 
a story written by the members of the club, 
it seeems a good idea and I think would 
make lots of sport for the Tablers.—[Auld 
Lang Syne. 








Boy’s vs Man’s Love—Normal training 
will fit the young man from Canton for 
teaching in any graded school, but it is 
cistinctively the teacher’s training. Col- 
lege education is broader, for any walk in 
life, though of course it means work and 
many years of his life. If he is thinking 
of the highest culture to be gained in the 
most direct way, and thinks not of tthe 
time and toil, college-is the easiest road 
to its attainment. Future Helpmeet isn’t 
thinking of fitting herself for a helpmeet 
(fit) for a drunkard, is she? My dear girl, 
that class of men (?)} are incapable of rea- 
lizing any sacrifice. Twenty years.is quite 
a difference,—twenty years, any way, but 
not so venturous (for the bride) as that 
which Heliotrope of N Y purposes. A boy 
inay love truly; but a boy sometimes de- 
velops into a man, with the passage of 
years, with different longings, tastes, as- 
pirations, ideas, opinions, even a different 
religion and politics. The boy’s love is sel- 
dom the love of a man.—[Pedagogic Pen- 
man. 





All in Yer Eye—‘‘We make our own 
lives.’ Cruelly, thoughtless the words, 
spoken self complacently, asI’ve heard them 
by some well-conditioned person to one 
whose burdens seemed oppressive. Truer, 
broader is the street urchin’s philosophy. 
“Tt’s all in yer eye.”’ In a large establish- 
ment, a sort of human repair shop, I heard 
a man’s voice and a child’s singing 
snatches of songs. They came out 
of the booth, the little girl walk- 
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ing solicitously by the side of the man, 
who was balancing himself fearfully on a 
pair of crutches. A young woman was 
wheeled in and I heard her chatting cheer- 
fully to the man who was examining the 
defective wheel of her chair. There were 
those who chafed and fretted under their 
afflictions, who had not learned to furl their 
sails and let the next boat carry them to 
shore. Make our own lives we do not, but 
much—all—depends upon the way we take 
them. “We are nearer to true virtue and 
true happiness when we demand too lit- 
tle from men, than when we exact too 
much,” says Bulwer Lytton, and the words 
are easily applicable to life. The poignancy 
is gone from our sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, we have reached the Klondike of 
contentment when we cease to repine that 
afflictions need be, or to blame some one 
because they are, when we have learned 
that what we can bear nobly is not a mis- 
fortune.—[Evangeline. 





The Investigating Period—To state 


briefly the reason why some mothers exert 
an evil influence over their children is be- 
cause they do not meet the requirements of 
their station. Of the care of the child un- 
til he is three years old there is but little 
to complain of, but at this age, when the 
young mind is just beginning to grasp the 
realities of life, is when the trouble be- 
gins. The one desire of the child from 
this time on is to obtain knowledge and 
in order to store his mind with facts for 
future use he uses the two means which 
God has given him for that purpose, ask- 
ing questions, investigating and _ experi- 
menting with the things which are around 
him, the last is commonly called “getting 
into mischief.’’ For the mother to properly 
fill her position at this time she must have 
time for thought, and not be compelled to 








Thousands of 
sick and suffer- 
ing people are 
like the poor 
Eipple in the 

ble, who had 
no one to help 
him down to 
the life-giving 
pool before 
some one else 
slipped in 
ahead of him. 
So many suf- 
ferers feel that 
if they could 
only get a little 
help to over- 
come their ex- 
treme weak- 





able to regain their coveted health and 
strength. 

It is just these people that Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is designed to 
aid. It is the strong, helping hand for 
those who are in the extreme of bodily 
weakness and nervous exhaustion. It 
promptly tones, nourishes and builds up 
the entire system. It gives keen appe- 
tite, good digestion, pure blood, muscular 
strength, nerve-force and renewed activity. 

“When I first wrote you I was completely dis- 
couraged,’’ says Mrs. W. M. Satterly, living at 
Richford, Tioga Co., N. Y. (P, O. Box 40), in a 
letter to Dr. Pierce. ‘I was in pain all the time, 
could not lie in bed on account of severe, sha 
cutting pains in my back and —- hip. Ha 
pein all through the lower part of my body and 
my elbows hurt me so much I could scarcely * 
lift my baby. My skin was dry, harsh and 
scaly and hung like sacks on my arms. My 
husband called the doctor, and he said it was 
weakness, and my . His medicine did me 
no good. I kept getting worse and weaker. It 
seemed I should go crazy. One day I wrote 

ou and received advice. I have taken Dr. 

ierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, his ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ and ‘ Pleasant Pellets,’ and 
now I can lie in bed with some comfort and can 
do a good day's work." 

The most valuable book for both men and 
women is Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. 
A gon ae 1008-page volum 
with engravings and colo 
plates. A copy, paper-cov- 
ered, will be sent to anyone 
sending twenty-one cents in 
one-cent stamps, to pay the 
cost of ——y am to Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. ¥, 
Cloth-bound, 31 stamps. 
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BACHELOR OF CORDAVILLE. 


‘drudge from morning until night, for when 
the child comes with his question it should 
be kindly and fully answered, when he de- 
sires to investigate anything the mother 
should superintend the investigation. But 
the common way, when the child comes 
with his question, is to meet him with a 
fhrown, and exclaim: “Do get out from un- 
der foot, can’t you see Iam busy! My, you 
will drive me crazy with your everlasting 
questions. Go play now, and don’t bother 
me any more.”” When he starts an investi- 
gation the mother pounces upon him, takes 
him from his work which is just as im- 
portant to him as the work which older 
people do is to them, slaps his hands, scolds 
Lim soundly and sets him in a chair to stay 
there until he has permission to get down, 
and thus it goes on from morning till 
night. The mother instead of binding her 
child to her with the cords of love as she 
might do, is driving him farther from her 
and losing his confidence, which she must 
have in order to properly influence him.— 
{Uncle Paul. 





Depends on Love Not Age—Aunt Nellie’s 
article on health and dress reform was ex- 
tremely interesting. If all young ladies 
were more interested in their health than 
their personal attractions, it would be 
much better for them. If MHeliotrope of 
New York considers my opinion of any use 
to her, she is welcome to it. I know of 
several marriages of which the gentleman 
was the younger of the two, and I con- 
sider them most desirable and happy un- 
ions. I speak from my personal observa- 
tions. I know there are circumstances that 
alter cases, but my honest opinion is that 
disparity of ages should not necessarily 
make any difference in marriage, to be per- 
fectly happy. It all depends en the love, 
forbearance and unselfishness of the con- 
tracting parties.—[Nellie Bly. 


Let Men Not Women Marry—The Kid 
must be wise for his years, when he says 
matrimony is all a lottery. I heard a man 
say the other day that all the men ought to 
get married, and all the women keep single. 
Sometimes there is a lucky number to be 
drawn, but for fear of never getting it is 
the reason why I stand one side and look 
on, and sign the name, because there is 
strength and independence in the name of— 
[Forest. 


Best College to Work Through—Many 
very sincere thanks, each one, for your kind 
advice, After my friend, Alexander-the- 
Small, has pointed out the grave danger of 
a normal school, and Annette Poole the ad- 
vantages of college, I feel strongly persuad- 
ed toward the latter. Thank you, Juanita, 
for your hearty comradeship, and let me 
say I appreciate it. I agree with you that 
a girl is better fitted by nature than a man 
to teach very small children, yet a young 
man may meet with good success if he will 
really try. I am teaching a district school 
this year according to agreement made last 
spring, but next fall I hope to try college. 
I would like to teach in high schools and do 
not believe a normal course would fit me for 
that. Circumstances will compel me_ to 








work my wav in college if I go. but I am 
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not afraid of work, nor do I wear a collar 
to my ears. (All in good part, Aunt Susie, 
and thanks for your kind wish, Success.) 
Will the Tablers please name any college in 
the U S that they think would give a fellow 
like me the best chance, and I will send for 
catalogs from each college named.—[ Young 
Man from Canton. 


A Good Subject—Farmer Sport has in- 
troduced a very good topic of conversation. 
Horseback riding is the most splendid ex- 
ercise there is, and a horse the most beau- 
tiful animal. How unkind of Farmer 
Sport not to relate some of his experiences! 
I am sure they must be interesting.— 
[Gabriella. 





Strength Comes With Deeds—A little 
bird flew in on the piazza where I sat. 
Round and round it flew, striking wildly 
against the ceiling, clinging to the wall, 
then up again to repeat the same operation. 
Wearied and disheartened it fluttered 
downward to find itself flush with the open- 
ing it had been seeking. As it perched on 
the Virginia creeper, and with head tilted 
on one side, blinked its bead-like eyes at 
the sunshine before soaring away into it, 
I thought how often we vex and torment 
ourselves to find our way to some desired 
object. Wearied and disheartened we give 
it up, and then like the little bird find the 
way, which may not be our way, out of our 
difficulties. I think the sweetest moments 
of our lives are those when we rest in the 
sunlight of the assurance that not in our 
own strength and wisdom is found ‘our 
peace; when we feel what Frances Ridley 
Havergal must have felt when she wrote: 
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“If any work is really God’s giving, and he 
puts it into our hearts either to devise, o: 
into the power of our hands to do, no fear 
but he will also provide ‘stuff’ sufficient, 
whether metal or mental.’’—| Evangeline. 





Letter Circle Suggestions—I notice that 
my motion as to forming a letter circle has 
been supported. I also see that my name 
comes first on the list, and to start the ball 
rolling I will be No 1 of Circle A if you have 
no objections. 1 never belonged to a letter 
circle and do not know how they are car- 
ried on. I suggest that each member send 
10 cents to the editor with name, age and 
postoffice address, the age limit to be from 
18 to 50. Each circle to be numbered aipha- 
ketically, A, B, C, etc, and each circle con- 
sist of about 10 persons equally divided be. 
tween the sexes, and of about the same age. 
Wake up girls. Do not let Farmer Sport’s 
cffer run away with your good sense. Bet- 
ter find out a young man’s character before 
you accept any bona-fide offer. I feel at 
heme in the saddle and would not object to 
a young lady’s company for a horseback 
ride.—[Moccasin Bill. 





Warts may be destroyed by putting a lit- 
tle carbolic acid on them with a broom 
splint, three times a week.—[Ervin Boyson. 





We Cannot resist the soul that always 


loves first. 





Soiled Spooner (sentimentally): Me poor 
old mudder ain’t seen me face fer twenty 
years, an— 

Mrs Flint (sarcastically): 
don’t you wash it? 


Well, why 






























Stop! 


And Consider the All-Important Fact, 





Women, 








That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham you are confid- 
ing your private ills to a woman—a woman whose 
experience in treating woman’s diseases 
is greater than that of any living phy- 
sician—male or female. 


You can talk freely to a woman 
when it is revolting to relate your 
private troubles to a man—besides, 
aman does not understand—simply 
because he is a man. 

Many women suffer in silence and 
drift along from bad to worse, know- 
ing full well that they ought to have 
immediate assistance, but a natural 
modesty impels them to shrink from 
exposing themselves to the questions 
and probably examinations of even 
their family physician. Itis unnec- 
essary. Without money or price 
you can consult a woman, whose 
knowledge from actual experi- 
ence is greater than any local 
physician in the world. The fol- 
lowing invitation is freely offered; 


accept it in the same spirit: 
MRS. PINKHAM’S STANDING INVITATION. 
Women suffering from any form of female weakness are invited to promptly 


communicate with Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. 
opened, read and answered by women only, 


All letters are received, 
A woman can freely talk of her 


private illness to a woman; thus has been established the eternal confidence be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of America which has never been broken. 

Out of the vast volume of experience which she has to draw from, jt is more than 
possible that she has gained the very knowledge that will help your case. She asks 
nothing in return except your good-will, and her advice has relieved thousands. 
Surely any woman, rich or poor, is very foolish if she does not take advantage of 
this generous offer of assistance.— Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 

** The present Mrs. Pinkham’‘s experience in treating female ills is unparalleled, 
tor years she worked side by side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and for sometime 
past has had sole charge of the correspondence department of her great busi- 
ness, treating by letter as many as a hundred thousand ailing women a year.” 














Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
=e D?-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


$9.50 BUYS A otto. VICTOR iacans 


Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 


Finished; Guaranteed for 10 Years. Write for 32 Page Cata- 
logue. Attachments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Address 
Dept. 602, VICTOR MFG, CO. , 295-297 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 





Curing a Sore Throat. 
ORMSBY A. COURT. 





To cure the ordinary sore throat that is 
characterized by swollen and inflamed ton- 
sils, lumpiness and soreness, dryness, loss 
of voice, etc, is within the province of 
everyone if they but knew how to intelli- 
gently apply the remedies that are within 
their reach. 

At the first symptoms one should always 
seek some gentle laxative for the bowels, 
and on retiring at night the feet should be 
well soaked in hot water, and a 10 grain 
Dover’s powder swallowed with a glass of 
hot lemonade. A one or twograin sulphate of 
quinine pill may take the place of the 
Dover’s powder if preferred. In severe cases 
it is sometimes necessary to repeat them 
two and three nights. One must observe 
care not to expose the person either during 
the night or the next morning after a 
sweat. A red or white flannel cloth wet 
with cold water and bound around the 
throat aids the foregoing by di- 
rectly sweating the throat. It is 
efficacious at any time. If the wet 
flannel is objectionable, use a dry one. See 
that the throat is kept warm. When it is 
possible, bind on a rind of salt pork, fiesh 
side to the throat. Where these methods 
are employed a loose neck cloth should af- 
terwards be worn for a few days to prevent 
a relapse. One should occasionally stimu- 
late circulation by rubbing the neck with 
the hand. And goose oil or vaseline applied 
with the hand before a fire is invaluable. 

When the throat and tonsils are inflamed 
and swollen, a gargle of some sort must be 
used to restore the parts to their normal 
condition. The simplest gargles are often- 
times the best if used intelligently and per- 
sistently. However, very often the gargle 
that immediately relieves one person has 
no perceptible effect on another, therefore it 
is wise to change gargles until the right one 
is found. In severe cases one should gargle 
at least once every half hour until the in- 
flammation is allayed. Then the period may 
be extended to once an hour, to two hours, 
to four times a day—before meals and on 
retiring. An ordinary mouthful of liquid is 
enough for a gargle. To obtain the best re- 
sults one should gargle as deep down in the 
throat as possible. At least two minutes’ 
time should be occupied by each gargling 
act. 

For gargles of common salt, a teaspoon- 
ful to a glass of water is one of the most 
popular. Milk as hot as one can bear it has 
wonderful properties. Chlorate of potash, a 
teaspoonful to a glass of water, is the usual 
gargle prescribed by a physician. One must 
not swallow the mixture. When a person 
is not in a position to gargle, the chlorate 
of potash tablets may be used instead. Let 
one dissolve slowly in the mouth every 
three hours. Tannic acid, dissolved in glyc- 
erine, about two grains to six ounces of 
water, is used quite extensively. Sulphur, 
either the prepared wafers or the flour of 
sulphur dusted on the throat, is a splendid 
remedy. When purchasing call for the 
washed kind. 





To Keep Out Bur- 
glars.—The strip 
marked A may be of 
wood, or metal may 
be used and the end 
crooked so as to fit 
over the metallic por- 
tion of the knob. The 
key then cannot be 
pushed in or turned 
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NY with nippers from 
Sjj the outside —[A. L. 





Williams. 





We are well aware Death is angling for 
us, yet we swallow his sweet baits with a 
rush. 





Half a spoonful is measured by dividin 
through the middle lengthwise. 





A “Half-mast gown” is what a Denver 
newspaper calls an evening dress. 





To do so no more is the truest repent- 
ance.—[Martin Luther. 





God frowns terribly on the unnatural and 
the unwholesome. 
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$4 WORTH OF SHEET MUSIC 


TEN PIECES. OF LATEST POPULAR PIECES, 


Including Latest 


Popular Music, | WAR SONGS 


Complete and Unabridged. AND MARCHES, 


Given for only One New Subscriber to this Journal. 


E have made arrangements with one of the largest music houses in the country to furnish 
our readers with ten pieces, full size, complete and unabridged Sheet Music upon 
terms which enable us to give it with only one new subscriber or sell it for twenty-five cents. 
The quality of this sheet music is the very best. The composers’ names are household words 
all over the continent. None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints, It 
is printed on regular sheet-music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—includ- 
ing colored titles—and is in every way first-class, and worthy of a place in your home. 


LIST OF THE PIECES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


No. PIANO OBR ORGAN. No. VOICE AND PIANO OB ORGAN. 


465 American Liberty March ..... . Cook 2 Annie’s Love. Duetfor Soprano, Tenor Winter 
§01 Ancients Abroad, March—Two Step. Cvok 27 AveMaria.FromCavalleriaKusticana Mascagni 
37 Battle of Waterloo. Descriptive . Anderson] 14Q Beacon Lightof Home ... . E£stabrooke 
65 Bells of Corneville. Potpourri .. . E£lson 44 Beautiful Face of Jennie.The . . Reissmann 
































35 Black Hawk Waltzes ...... . Welsh] 144 Beautiful Moonlight. Duet... . Glover 
Si Bluebird Echo Polka. .... . . Jfrrison§ {G62 Ben Bolt, of ‘*Triiby” fame... . Kneass 
#8 Boston Commandery March. ... Carter 12 LBridge, The. Word”@by Longfellow Carew 
409 Bridal March from Lohengrin. . . Waguer 76 CanYou,S wectheart,Keepa Secret? £stabrooke 
67 Bryar and Sewall March ..... . Noles 122 Chamgeless. .. ...e 6 ce « « Zrotere 
833 Cadences and Scalesinall Keys . . Crerny§} 43@ Christmas Carol . . ... =... Turner 
§ Oatherine Waltzes... ... . « « Stroh 42 Come Whenthe Soft Twilight Falls Schumann 
145 Clayton (Adjutant) March—Two Step Missud § {68 Coon’s reach of Promise. Cake walk Blake 
47 Cleveland’s March. ....... « Noles 92 Cow Lells,The. Boyhood’sRecollection Grimm 
81 Coming fromthe Races Galop . . . Wieeler 70 Dear Heart, We’re Growing Old . Lstabrooke 
fit Constancy, Romance ...... . Fink 428 Doun’tdrink, may ag, tong. Temp. Hoover 
33 Corn FlowerWaltzes .... . . Coote,Jr 6&O Kiaster hve. Sacred ..... ++ Gounod 
= 41 Crack FourMarck ...... . » Ashton 19 ’*E Dunno Where ’E Are. Comic .. L£plett 
7i Crystal Dew Waltz ....... Durkeel 72 Ellaline. Waltzsong . .. «eee tts 
163 Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March . Murcel§ 126 Farfrom the Hearthstone . « « « Messer 
817 Echoing Trumpets March » « « « WNoles= 152 Flag of Our Country. Patriotic . . Mathiot 
§218 Electric Light Galop. .... . Durkee 166 Flag, Vhe. Quartette .....e-. For 
91 Estella, Airde Ballet. Very fine. . Robinson] 144 Flirting in the Starlight .... . Delano 
Bier MetholPolka . « « +s + 0 + « «© . MiMmons 8 Flossie. WaltzSong ..... «+ # Cohen 
866 Evergreen Waltz ..... . . « Stoddavd§ 438 Fora Dream’s Sake ...... +e Cowen 
77 Fifth Nocturne. ....... «6 Leybach 36 Forthe Colors. Patriotic. .... Wilson 
69 Flirtingin the Starlight. Waltz. . Lasauide§ 66 For You We are Praying at Home L£stabrooke 
Cir MORE BOE « 6 2 28 6 0 6 6 Spindler | 166 From our Home the Loved are Going Percy 
20 Frolic of the Frogs. ..... Watson { {560 Gypsy Countess. Duet .... -« lover 
49 Fullof Ginger. March Galop. Nuttina 74 InSweet September. . oe © e Temple 


§47 Grand Commandery March—Two Step Missud] @@ Juanita. Ballad .....-e«-eee a 
83 Greeting of Spring, op. 21 » « « « Schultze 98 Kathleen Mavourneen. , .... Crouc 
873 Hobson of the Merrimac Waltzes . . Jewell 21 Keep the Horseshoe overthe Door. . Skelly 
539 Home, Sweet Home. Transcription . Slack] 132 Kiss me, but don’t say goodbye . . Rutledge 
17 Impassioned Dream Waltzes .. . . Hosas§ 430 Kissthat boundmy Hearttothine. . Keil 
i 
i 








#53 Jenny Lind polka. Fourhands . . . Muller§ 164 Larboard Watch. Duet .. . . . Williams 
§57 Last Hope. Meditation .. . . Gottschalk 14§ Listento the Mocking Bird. . . Hawthorne 
43 Leap Year Schottische i ee Kain{ 48 Little Boy Biue. Soloor Duet . Z£stabrooke 
§59 Lee’s (Gen’l) “Onto Cuba” galop . Durked | 1§4 Little Voices atthe Door... . . . Danks 
841 London March—Two Step ... . Missuaf gG Lost Chord, The .... .. + « Sullivan 
99 Maiden’s Prayer,The ... . Badarzewske] 196 Lottie Bell. . . . « + « « © © © » Gilbert 
45 March Winds Galop . .: .. . AJlansjeld 40 Love Ever Faithful . ....-. Bucalosst 
63 McKinley and Hobart March ... Turner 68 Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer . ... . Ca 
65 Memorial Day Mareh .....-. Hewitt] 25 Lurline, Do you think of me now ? Estabrooke 
§31 Monastery Bells. Nocturne . . « Wely§ 112 Massa’s Bleeping in de Churchyard . Keefer 
89 Morning bew, op.18.. « « « « « « Smith 3Q Mission ofa Rose, The. Song... . Cowen 
Gi Morning Star Waltz. .-.... +  4Zahn§ §2 Mother’s Cry, A. (Salvation Army) Adriance 
§37 My Love Polka ......... Sichrer| 172 Mother’s Welcome at the Door Estabrooke 
§25 My Old Kentucky Home. Variations Cook 54 Musical Dialogue. Duet .. ee Helmund 
87 National Anthems of Eight Great Nations « J. 114 MyFirstWife’sDeparted.(Blueb’rd) Offenbach 
875 National Songsof America .... Slake} 7@ My Home by the Old Mill. . . . O'Halloran 
835 Nightingale’s Trill,op.81 ... .. . Kullak. ¥4q@ My Little LostIrene... .. + « « Danks 
§23 Old Folks at Home. Transcription . Bi tke 4170 My Old Kentucky Home . . Se ae Foster 
871 Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations Durkee 94 Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) . Foster 
83 Orvetta Waltz .. . * « « « « « Spencer§{ EQ Old Glory. National .....-. Woods 
9 Our Little Agnes. Waltz... O2 Old Sexton, The .. 2...» « ¢ Russell 
24 Overthe Waves Waltz ee 04 Onthe Banks of the BeautifulRiver Zstabrooke 





I 
79 Please Do Waltz ..... «+. « Du ise On the Beach. Most beautiful ballad Lobinson 
§G67 Red, White and Blue Forever. March Blake § 46Q Outcast, An. Character Song. . . + Fritz 
§43 Richmond March—two-step . . . . Jissud§ 474 Parted from our DearOnes. . . « « Keller 
SS Rustic Waltz . . . . . « « « + Schumann 4gg Pictureof My Mother, Tire . . « « « Skelly 
§27 Rustling Leaves. [dylle ..... Lange 148 Poor Girl didn’t know, Comic... . Cooke 
39 Ruth, Esther and Alarion Schottische. Cohen 56 Precious Treasure. Song and Dance Weiler 
149 Salem Witches March—Two-Step . Missud | 4g@ Request. Sacred .. . +... » ainger 
75 Scherzettino, op. 48 Guilmant 23 Rockedin the Cradle of the Deep ... Knight 





3 Schubert’s Serenade. Transcription . Liszt] yq@2 Rosemonde . .... «+ + + + Chaminade 
§G1 Silvery Waves. Variations . . . . Wyman} go See Those Living Pictures. . . «9+ 4 Gut 
569 Smith’s (General) March... . . <Alartin 88 Shalll EverSee Mother's FaceAgain? Adriance 
31 Songofthe Voyager. ... . . Paderewskt# 4924 Softly shine the Stars of Evening Dinsmore 

22 Souvenir March Song of 1895 K. T. Parade Dow 120 Storm at Sea. Descriptive ... -» Hullah 
95 Spirit Lake Waltz . ° . « + Stmons§ OQ Sweetest Song, The . . +. +++ Denza 


3151 Storm, The. Imitationof Nature . Weber§’ g9 Sweet Long Ago, The .. . . . Estabrooke 

73 Storm Mazurka wee tee ee  Keefert 4g That Word was Hope. Waltzsong . Nutting 

#09 Sultan’s Band March. .... .- + Srown§ 44g There’sa Rainbow inthe Clouds . . Danks 

29 Sweet Long Ago. Transcription . . . Blake 158 Thinking of Home and Mother « « « Cohen 

815 Tornado Galop . « Arbuckle] 44g ’Tis True,Dear Heart, We’reFading Estabrooke 
i 


103 Sones then. March, op. 182 —_s yee OS Tread softly, the Angels are calling p> onl 
$7 Twilight Echoes. Song without words | Jewe 38 True to the Las RS EOE 
113 Under the Double Eagle March . . Wagne ‘i 64 Vicar of Bray, The. Old English Song pa 
129 Venetian Waltz. » <= os L meme 62 Your Mother's Love for You a oD tk Koppt 
26 Village Parade Quickstep, . +. - + + Allen g@ Whatare the Wild W aves Saying? Du a me 
7 Visions of Light. Waltz .«.. + + + Cookl && when the Roses are Blooming Agaip elly 
3 Abe tog of a a March .. . seni fn 8G When Winter Days HaveGone .. TZrayne 
fe ng March  aseec.s. are : 
+4 Winsome Grace. Aperfectgem. . . Howe Orders to be by Numbers (not names), and 





y ‘ Thi rs Waltzes . . . Stani 
tos eC. e 7 ge e- Braee to be for not less than TEN Pieces, 


that the price you have to pay for this sheet music is only twenty-five 
DON’T FORG ET cents; that for this you get ton pieces, not one; that the quality is the best; 
that it is sent to any address, postpaid; that all the little details are up to the standard, including colored titles; 
that the vocal pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces give the bass as wellas melody; 
that this sheet music is equal to any published. 
= We will send any ten pieces from the above list, free, as a premium to 
SPECIAL OFFER = anyone sending us one new subscriber to this journal at@1 per year, 
twenty pieces for two subscribers, thirty pieces for three subscribers and so on for the entire list. 

PRICE OF ABOVE PIECES: To suchas wish to purchase outright, we will send this music, which is 
equal to any sold in stores at 40 cents a copy, on, tive folowing corms Anz 58 Lay = a2 pt See 
650 cents. Any 43 for $1.00, or the Entire r only 63.75. Postage paid by us in ea 'a8e. 
doubt the eatest value for the least money ever offered by any publication in the whole history of publishing, and 
no one at all interested should delay or fail to take advantage of it. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay eend to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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| Keeps him in. 
Keeps others out. 


i= 
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OD BD OD DED ES OS ES OS BES DES 1 GDOOS ESOL 1 
With our Duplex Automatic 
Fence Machineyou can make 


POT ASH RURAL 
of eo gods aday. Every rod of : ) B O O K S 


Hy SS icheten tapae prom To underfeed and overwork an animal is 
not economy. It is equally unwise to treat 

Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 

Advertised Price. 








@ nentinthis ad, Makes a per- 
9 Fae I your soilin like manner. In these days of 

ey ber rod. Rabbit-proof fence small profits it is necessary to get the largest 
; crops from the least number of acres. This 
can be accomplished by thorough cultiva- 


BULL-STRONG 
hog tion, suitable rotation and proper use of fer- 


B for nurseries, orchards, etc., 
= l6c. perrod, and a ood 
fence for 12c, per rod. Plain, rae tt pons 
coiled spring and barbed wire tilizers. Failures occur whenever fertilizers 
to farmers at wholesale price. are deficient in Potash. 
If you want to learn all about fertilizers, their com- 


@ Get our free catalogue before 
buying wire or fencing. 

position, use and effect, send for our free illustrated 

pamphlets on this subject. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 


——_ 
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: Following are some of the best books 
¢ upon the subjects that interest farmers, 
4 These and many others are more fully 
Q described in our free illustrated cata- 
logue. 
Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 
By Herpert Myrick. A colored chart of 
feeding and manurial values of principal 
crops and feeding stuffs. This shows plainly 


SO 8 OOK SEIS BS 5 SO ESE tM > 


Box 213, Ridgeville, Ind. 


Pig-TIGHT | 




















“HEART TO HEART TALKS” 


on the fence ques- 
tion is what we 
























the constituents of all stock foods, and how 
to combine them so as to get the best results 
in feeding all classes of stock. The back of 
the chart contains tables giving in detail the 
composition, digestibility and feeding value of 


Oy are after. = re wot a great —- of fodders, grains and feeding 
eee stuffs, and their manurial value. Also the 
We have ELAS | iCl T Y amount and kind of food required daily by 
Something in wire fence is now an admitted necessity. That's different classes of farm animals under vary- 
what our coilis for. Weownit. Catalogue free. ing conditions. 25 
j iE WOVE? = FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. . 
on the subject that PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO-, . Feeds and Feeding. 
will interest you. : : 
B WIRE FENCE CO. By W. A. Henry. This handbook for stu- 
LAM Mich ’ dents andstock men constitutes acompendium 
Adrian. F HARRISON § of practical and useful knowledge on Plant 
BURR STONE Growth and Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, 
Feeding Animals and every detail pertaining 
complicated and fastest grind- to this important subject. It is thorough, 
; 2. sae ee ene ee Waite Calan accurate and reliable, and is the most valuable 
<—ee - of bian Exposition in 1893 they re- contribution to live stock literature in many 
_ za) Lizs Se ceived the a years. All the latest and best information is 
ii <2 wager} yy clearly and systematically presented, making 
we or Pp . * - aft Rte é a yo 
TANDARD SCALES on ve the work indispensable to every owner of live 
-< stock: 658 pages, 8vo, Cloth. 2.00 
P <> Mills sent on 
Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE eo Address, Sugar. 

OS600D SCALE CO., he | HARRISON, By HERBERT MyRICck, assisted byPRoF. W. 





Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 









Dept. $. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 








Baldwin Ensila 


The best machine on the market 


from 6 to 22-inch knives, 
Cutters and Carriers. 


Box 120. 


Fodder in large or small quantities. 
make our cutters the easiest running cutters made. 
Send for catalogue and prices of 


The Gale-Baldwin and 


e Cutters. 


or cutting Ensilage or dry 
Our late improvements 


All sizes 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co.. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








The Improved U.S. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 


In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. 


a 
Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., = 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





does use it he wants its use badly, At such 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL C0. 


The Farmer’s 


Wagons 


9 


If any man needs a reliable wagon 
more than another itisthe farmer. He does not use a wegen every day, but when he 


times itis a great misfortune to havea tire 


come off, a hub split, a felloe break and the wheel “vo to spokes’’—a general break down. 


The disyse of a wagon for a few days may mean the loss of a crop. 
Buy a wagon that 


THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


with its broad faced, stagger spoke, low 
thing for the farmerto buy. Itis low and easy to load—no high lift. 


any load you wish to haul. 


steel wheels is clearly the safe 
t Will stand 
Don’t cut in or rut in the fields or on the road—runs 





THE REMEDY ? 
won’t break down. The wheel isthe vital part of a wagon. 





C. Stusss. This book gives an account of 
what has been done in the cane and beet sugar 
industry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from ac- 
tual recent experience under American con- 
ditions are given that make it a guide to the 
farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to 
be iaterested in any way in the sugar indus- 
try. It.is the first and only. publication writ- 
ten on the basis of commercial experience 
during the past six years. It gives full 
directions for the culture of the beet and hints 
on location and management of factories. .50 


Greenhouse Management. 


By L. R. Tarr. This book forms an almost 
indispensable companion volume to Green- 
house Construction. In it the author gives 
the results of his many years’ experience, to- 
gether with that of the most successful florists 
and gardeners, in the management of growing 
plants under glass. So minute and practica 
are the various systems and methods of grow- 
ing and forcing roses, violets, carnations, and 
all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and vegetables described, that by a 
cafeful study of this work and -the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Residential Sites and Environments. 


By JosErH ForsytH JOHNSON, F. R. H. S. 
A handsome volume with 54 practical plans 
and diagrams, with lucid descriptive text and 
all necessary information for the development 
of the surroundings of a residence, showing 
principles and adaptations of planting. suit- 
able to all requirements from villato mansion. 
Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
gaged in landscaping will find this the most 
modern, up-to-date and practical work obtain- 
able. To amateurs this volume will prove in- 
valuable, enabling them to determine well in 
advance the form of development they prefer, 
and a reliable guide in their selection of ma- 
terial. Royal quarto. Cloth. 2.50 


j Our 100-page il- 

FREE CATALOGUE lustrated cata- 
logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


Ohba bene. 











easy. ELECTRIC LOW STEEL WHEELS makethe old wagon new. 

Fit . bt 1 yth st inde e ie ¥ 7 

UP avinge cnt ed Uinta nt ee Gath Re BOO Bae Aan ees 
Electric Wheel Co.,* Box 86, Quincy, Ills. 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
— NER Yn Sh ; NEW YORK _ CHICAGO. _$ 


